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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


Now that the war in Korea has come to an end 
thé spotlight is turned on Indochina, the only 
territory where hostilities on a fairly large scale 
continue in the Far East. While the-communist- 
led Vietminh armies are fighting a more or less 
guerilla-type war against the combined French- 


Vietnam forces unofficial negotiations are being 


held with the aim of reaching a truce, thus paving 


_ the way for a settlement of the seven-year old 


strife. The prospects for such a settlement appear 


good now when the first signs of a detente in the 


Far East are discernible. The regime of Ho- 


f Chi-minh is far from being internally united; most 


heterogenous elements combine in the Vietminh 


_. and given a chance the anti-communist groups in 


the Vietminh will emerge with more courage and 
combine forces with the present regime ruling 
Vietnam, The French will have, as is now con- 
ceded even in conservative circles in Paris, to agree 
to grant independence to Vietnam and to leave it 
to the various political groups in that country to 
introduce such policies as will be acceptable to the 
moderates of the Vietminh and to the nationalist 


feeling of the Vietnamese generally. When finally | 
France will have transferred complete sovereignty 


to ‘Vietnam, the war in country will auto- 
matically end. 


The communist conspiracy, which "ibiea the 


genuine nationalism of the Vietnamese—as also of 


all other peoples—is already being compelled to 


seek excuses for its retreat and faillire; and the 


discipline in the ranks of the political and 


_ military leaders of the Vietminh is showing already 


signs of great strain. ‘The so-called peace policy 
of Moscow which is in fact nothing else but a 
recognition in the USSR of the supremacy of the 
free world under the ever rising might of the US 
is now attempting to create an atmosphere of 
cooperation, and in the course ‘of this policy of 
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accommodation the Soviet leaders have decided to 


call off the policy of aggression and bluff in the 
Far East. Ho-Chi-minh who started as a patriotic 


rebel and later allied himself with the communists 


perhaps out of a sense of frustration rather 


than Marxist conviction—is in a quandary; read- 
ing the orders from Moscow he understands that 
the time for military revolt has ended and that 


negotiations and ‘co-existence’ are the guiding stars 
of the present. It all seems very difficult for the 
Vietminh, after so- many years of bitter hostility, 
to come to terms with the ‘bourgeois’ Vietnamese. 
However the truce is already agreed upon by 
Moscow and what now is to be done is just to carry 
out orders, with as little as possible loss of ‘face’. 


_The-US plays the principal role behind the scenes 
and has exerted pressure on Paris to induce a 


gehuinely accommodating spirit and policy in the 
French capital, realising that demands by the 
Vietnam regime are to be met if peace in that 


- country is to be reestablished and the communist 


aan of stirring up revolts in Southeast Asia is 


to be defeated. Whether ex-emperor of Annam, 


Bao Dai, will in future be president of Vietnam 


Or whether another personage will become the 
nation’s figurehead is immaterial, the important 


thing is that the genuine patriots of Vietnam will 


form the new government and that the communists 
will be rendered harmless. ’ 


In the two other states of Indochina, Cambodia : 


and Laos, quite different conditions obtain. - Com- 
munist insurgents roam small parts of the two 


kingdoms but they never did cause the governments 


at Phnom Penh and Luang Prabang to feel any 
serious sense of danger. In Laos conditions are 
peaceful and there is. political stability though 


reforms are very urgent if that little Buddhist 


kingdom was truly to join the modern nations of 
this world. France will also grant to Laos full 
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sovereignty as in name it has done so some time 
ago; however a small territory like Laos with so 
backward a people living quite apart from the 
stream of world events cannot truly be expected 
to be independent but will have to rely heavily on 
French support and guidance for a long period of 
time, This is not in any way found disagreeable 
to the Laotians who are on the whole friendly and 
grateful to France. Without France there would 
not be any Laos today; either the Siamese or the 
Vietnamese would have incorporated the little 
kingdom into their territories. 

In Cambodia there is a stronger spirit of 
national consciousness particularly noticeable 
during the last decade. The Khmer people are 
educated to value highly their ancestral traditions 
and to be proud of the great cultural achievements 
of a glorious past. The bond with France is 
appreciated but the demand for sovereignty is ever 
surging. Paris has delayed to grant what the 
Khmers have so persistently demanded and thus 


KOREAN 


This is the silent armistice. 


At Panmunjom we sat in silence staring across the open 
floor to the unmoving rows of North Korean and Chinese de- 
legates. In silence the generals came, signed and departed. 
A last minute barrage, in some sectors the worst of the 
war, brought useless death to United Nations soldiers only 
minutes before the silence of the cease-fire brought a peace 
of suspicion to Korea. The Chinese rose from their trenches, 
and in the silence of that night, searched the ground for 
their wounded. Some soldiers would have spoken with them, 
to show that even in war there could be some decency. The 
pattern had been set, and it was in silence and with grim 
looks that soldiers from both sides walked to find their dead 
—a body without an arm, guts and brains upon the ground; 
something to bury, something to pray over. 


Behind the lines there was little unrestrained celebration. 
Men were quiet when they remembered that this was, as 
General West put it, “only a stepping stone towards the 
end of the war.” So the soldier thought, “We are still far 
from home.” In Seoul the shoeshine boy asked plaintively, 
“Why you leave us three months?” On the walls of the 
shelled homes, on the sides of gutted buildings the signs 
read, ““Young men bear arms—go north to the Yalu.” 


In Korea we recognize that the silent armistice is a 
pause; that in itself it neither means nor settles anything. 
But here agreement ends. The GI, like any soldier, would 
like to go home. The British soldier, with several years 
to serve, prefers Hongkong. The South Koreans would like 
to see their country unified, by peace if possible, but united. 
The United Nations wants peace, and this peace they have 
not yet achieved. 


It is on the political conference that attention is 
focussed, and until the temper of these discussions is 
known, there is no decision to make, no conclusion to reach. 
In Korea we wait, but we ask, “Will the outside world 
wait?” so eager is the West for peace—even, some say, at 
the cost of south Korea itself. 


Reaction can come too soon. When the Nationalist 
Government of China left the mainland,. Britain quickly 
recognized the communists, yet this attempt to stun by 
sudden action unfriendly people into commercial and 
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much goodwill has been lost—temporarily only, 
as it is in the best national interests of the Khmers 


to remain loyal allies of France who can and will: 


protect Cambodia from any encroachment. The 
ancient kingdom also owes its modern existence to 
France’s appearance in Indochina; the Siamese 
and the Vietnamese have always been regarded 
with suspicion by the Khmers and the decline of 
the once so prosperous realm was mainly due to 
the incessant warfare which the Siamese waged 
and during which Cambodia was greatly reduced 
in territory, while in recent history the economically 
more advanced Vietnamese have _ increasingly 
penetrated and taken over control of many economic 
activities. Therefore the desire of Cambodia to 
remain in the French Union is a sincere one. 
Franco-Khmer cooperation in future is certain; 
the present squabble will soon be over and the 
prestige of the royal house will be higher which 
is, of course, all to the good for the stability of 
general conditions in Cambodia. 


ARMISTICE 


civilized intercourse has failed. When the United States 
deneutralized Taiwan earlier this year, there were pre- 
dictions of terror in the Formosa straits and British ships 
changed their course. When Russians smile at cocktail 
parties, bulletins flash along the wires, and the West reacts. 
President Rhee released anti-Communist prisoners, and he 
was called an old fanatic and worse. Yet the patriot solved 
the future of his fellow-countrymen; and we have the 
armistice. 

More than ever this is the time for patient waiting. The 
political discussions must come before concessions, before 
threats. To check an aggressive act and sign an armistice 
is not in itself a change of over-all policy by North Korea 
and Communist China. This, then, is not the time to urge 
the admission of Red China into the United Nations; nor 
yet the time to deny her admission in perpetuity. This is 
not the time to bolster Malaya’s failing rubber economy by 
shipping war supplies to the Mainland of China—nor is it 
surely the time for Hong Kong to rejoice in visions of trade 
revival. The war is not yet over, and conciliatory gestures 
outside the context of the Korean political discussions would 
prejudice those discussions. North Korea and Red China 
remain aggressors for the present; the armistice has changed 
nothing. 

This policy of caution, this policy of waiting, is especially 
relevant since the outcome of the political conference is in 
serious doubt. We may well consider what settlement is 
possible where two conflicting claimante to a country stand 
determined to unite the nation in a way which must be, 
almost a priori, unacceptable to the other side. Were this 
not the case, there would have been no North Korean invasion 
that summer of 1950. The Republic of Korea cannot be 
expected to agree to coalition with the Communists—not 
with the memory of Czechoslovakia and China so fresh in 
the minds of Korean statesmen. The North Koreans cannot 
be expected to agree to free elections, since the population 
now is centered in the South and will vote against the 
communist north. From this deadlock can come frustra- 
tion; from frustration, loss of interest. .. . and the loss 
of Korea to the free world. Should these fears be realized 
and the political conference be unsuccessful, the United 
_ Nations faces a resumption of the fighting, providing the 
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United States agrees, and providing her soldiers have not 
been returned home for Christmas. 


Certain it is that Korea is one nation; certain it is 
that Korea must be united as a political and economic whole. 
After the years of struggle and the years of death, Korea 
cannot be surrendered to communism. It was in 1945 that 
Mao Tise-tung announced to his people in’ Yenan that the 
mission of the New China would be to liberate Korea; can 
we now hope to check the ambitions of international com- 
munism at the conference table? The question need not, 
should not, be prejudged. But it would be unreasonable 
to supplement the conference with unsolicited good-will 
offerings which, in the past, have led nowhere. It would 
be equally unreasonable to be dogmatically threatening. 
The work of peace must be done soberly in discussion, and 
not by dramatic gestures and irresponsible statements. 


195 


The United Nations entered south Korea to protect 
her against aggression. If that means checking military 
action at the equivalent of a 39th parallel, still but a small 
part of the task has been completed. The United Nations 
must restore the economy of south Korea at least to its 
1950 level, else no country could, in future times, afford 
to be saved. Finally, the United Nations must be prepared 
to secure its military victory. The past has shown that 
there is no security in a divided nation. Only patient 
waiting through conference and discussion can tell whether 
a free and united Korea can be born in peace. . .. or must 
be forged in war. 


After three years of sorrow, this is worth the risk 
of a cease-fire, this is worth the dangers of the silent 
armistice. 


— Frank H. H. King (Seoul) 


U.K’S TERMS OF TRADE IMPROVEMENT 


The terms of trade (i.e. the ratio of import prices to 
export prices) moved a further two points in favour of the 
United Kingdom during May when the Board of Trade index 
dropped to 88 (100=1952). 


United Kingdom exports in May were valued at 
£211.7 million, £3.1 million less than in April _but 
£3.3 million more than the monthly rate in the first quarter 
of 1953. As in April, the results in May were affected by 
holidays. In the two months together the number of 
working days averaged only 24% compared with nearly 
26 in each of the two previous quarters; but the monthly 
rate of exports in April and May, £213.1 million, does 
not compare unfavourably with £208.5 million a month in 
the first quarter of this year and £213.1 million in the 
last. quarter of 1952. By volume exports in these two 
months are estimated to have been three per cent more 
than in the first quarter and one per cent more than in 
the last quarter of 1952. In April and May exports of 
manufactures increased, most of the improvement being in 
the vehicles group. Among other engineering products 
machinery exports fell back in May to the level of the 
first quarter after some increase in April, the average for 
the two months being about the same as the last quarter 
of 1952. Shipments of textiles on the whole were main- 
tained but, in spite of some improvement in April, showed 
no appreciable increase over the level of the previous two 
quarters. Exports of metals in April and May were about 
£1 million a month less than in the first quarter, but this 
decrease was offset by a rather larger increase in exports 
of other manufactures. 


Imports in May, at £295.7 million, were £2.5 million 
more than in April; the average for the two months, £292.5 
million, comparing with £272.4 million a month in the 
first quarter of 1953 and £263.3 million a month in the 
second half of 1952. The volume of imports in April and 
May was probably about ten per cent above the level in 
the first quarter. Most of the increase in May was in 
imports of food, drink and tobacco, and the monthly average 
for this class in April and May, at £119.4 million, may be 
compared with the first quarter’s imports of £99.4 million. 
Over a quarter of this increase was in larger arrivals of 
tobacco, mostly in April, which are exceptional at this 
time of year and follow a long period in which tobacco 
imports have been running at a very low level. When. allow- 
ance is made for this, food imports in the first five months of 
1953 have been lower in value than in the corresponding 


period of 1952 by about six per cent, while the volume was 
about the same in the two periods. Imports of raw materials 
in May were at about the same level as in April and the 
average for the two months, £113.9 million, was £1.6 
million more than the rate in the first quarter; in spite 
of the considerable fall in prices during last year it was 
less than £3 million a month below the average for 1952, 
implying a substantially larger volume of raw material 
arrivals. Imports of manufactures, with a monthly value 
of only £57.3 million, showed no great change in the last 
two months compared with the first quarter. 


Re-exports in May totalled £7.2 million compared with. 
£8.9 million in April and £10.0 million a month in the 
first quarter of the year, the decrease in the last two 
months being due to a decline in raw rubber, raw wool 
and furskins. The excess of imports, valued c.i.f., over 
exports and re-exports, valued f.o.b., in the first five months 
of 1953 averaged £60.9 million a month, compared with 
£63.0 million a month in the year 1952. These figures, 
however, are as recorded in the Trade Accounts, and are 
not necessarily reliable pointers to the balance of payments 
situation, particularly for short periods. 


According to provisional estimates the small decline 
in total United Kingdom exports in May as compared with 
April was nearly all in exports to the non-sterling area, 
but the average for two months of exports to non-sterling 
countries remained higher than in any month in the first 
quarter and was less than £1 million below the monthly 
rate in the last quarter of 1952. The recovery in the 
monthly rate in April and May was wholly due to increased 
shipments (partly seasonal) to North America which offset 
some decline in exports to other non-sterling countries. 
Exports to the sterling area in April and May continued at 
about £1 million above the level of each of the two pre- 
vious quarters. Compared with April imports in May from 
the non-sterling area increased while those from the sterling 
area decreased. This shift from sterling to non-sterling 
was contrary to the general tendency in previous months. 
Taking April and May together it is estimated that about 
two-thirds of the increase in imports compared with the 
rate in the first quarter was in arrivals from sterling and 
only one-third from non-sterling sources. The estimates 
show that for the first five months of 1953 non-sterling 
imports were only two per cent above the level of the second 
half of 1952 while sterling imports were 12 per cent above 
that level. 
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BLUNDERS OF CHINESE STATE ENTERPRISES 


The only developments in China about which the higher 
authorities have expressed little criticism are the vast 
amount of conservancy work done by mobilised labour on 
a mass scale. For months now almost every other depart- 
ment of State activity has been under fire from the Party 
official papers and organs. The latest to be called over the 
coals are the State commercial enterprises, which are ac- 
cused of all sorts of blunders, They are charged with 
acting completely contrary to instructions from the top; 
to be responsible for such bad management that factories 
were overstocked while the market was exhausted; to have 
sought only the best known and popular manufactures and 
to have ignored all the rest; and generally to have created 
a situation far more dangerous to national economy and 
finance than was ever known under the previous regime, 
when the private merchant ran business and ran it tolerably 
well. 


The law was laid down in an editorial in the Peking 
People’s Daily on June 19, which began with the affirmation 
of the principle that State commercial enterprises should 
serve industrial production by actively promoting the sales 
of industrial products. Since the first quarter of this year, 
however, while the State commercial enterprise organiza- 
tion was overhauling its business operation and manage- 
ment and implementing the economic accounting system, 
conditions completely contrary to this policy were found to 
be comparatively prevalent. These conditions were that 
the assessment of property and capital and the reduction 
of stocks were opposed to a positive organization of the 
sources of stock supply, and that acceleration in the turn- 
over of capital was opposed to expansion of sales and the 
assurance of supplies for the market. The outcome has 
been the anomaly of the factories being overstocked while 
the supply in the market became exhausted. The normal 
development of production was thus seriously affected and 
the normal flow of supplies to the market obstructed. 


Taking the Northeast Area as an example: only 60 
per cent of the planned purchases within the area for 
the first quarter were fulfilled by the North-eastern State 
commercial enterprises; as to planned purchases outside the 
area, only 50 per cent. In February the total value of 
the intake of domestic stocks amounted to only 33 per 
cent of the total value of sales. Due to the inactive pro- 
motion of the sales of commodities on the part of the 
Northeastern State commercial enterprises, the local State 
industries in the Northeast were overstocked to the extent 
of over Y470,000,000,000. As a result, some factories have 
experienced an acute shortage of working capital. Not only 
‘have they generally used the profits which should have 
been remitted to the State treasury, but also they have 
relied mainly on bank loans to maintain production. Some 
factories have stopped or curtailed production. 


This lack of positive effort in developing the sales of 
commodities is also very much in evidence elsewhere. In 
some areas the various departments of the State com- 
mercial oragnization have adopted, in conducting State 
commercial enterprises, a policy of “buying for cash and 
selling for cash, and buying little and selling little.” The 
cotton, yarn and cotton piecegoods wholesale shops at Tai- 
chou, Chekiang Province, have been buying only in 8-10 
piece lots, with the result that what is bought in the after- 
noon is cleared in the same afternoon. There is a rush to 
buy among the consumers, and the market is drained dry. 
Owing to cotton yarn being unavailable, the local dyeing 


industry suspended work to await further supply of mate- 
rials. 


Some departments of the State commercial organization 
have disregarded the existing production conditions in the 
country in their blind chase after “well-known brands” 
and “fast-selling goods.” They have ignored the processing 
and purchasing of industrial and handicraft products that 
are locally saleable. The General Goods Supply Centre at 
Changsha overfulfilled its purchasing quota of Shanghai pro- 
ducts for the first quarter by 15 per cent but fulfilled only 
65 per cent in the case of locally processed products. Be- 
sides, many departments of the State commercial organiza- 
tion, for the sake of their own economic accounting, have 
even resorted to measures benefitting themselves at others’ 
expense by increasing the cost of their goods. Prices being 
too high, the sales of industrial products are inevitably 
affected. 


The basic task of State commercial enterprises is to 
develep production and safeguard supplies. The object of 
implementing the economic accounting system is to fulfil 
this task satisfactorily. Fulfilment of the economic account- 
ing system includes expanding the circulation of commo- 
dities, accelerating the turnover of capital and lowering the 
expenses of handling commodities. In business activities 
these three phases constitute a unified and indivisible en- 
tity. Therefore, it is wrong to pay attention to the re- 
duction of stocks only; active organization of the sources 
of supply and the expansion of sales also require attention. 
It calls for a prompt rectification where such mistakes 
exist. 


This year the country has entered upon an era of 
economic construction. The demand of the people will 
steadily increase with the development in industrial and 
agricultural production. Now that this year’s trading boom 
season is approaching, the various departments of the State 
commercial organization must adopt a responsible attitude 
towards actively opening sales channels for industrial pro- 
ducts, vigorously organizing the sources of stock supply, 
and, well ahead of the boom season, making good prepara- 
tions in building up stocks. It should be realized that 
seasonal stock-piling is as necessary as normal replenish- 
ment based on production. Since production takes time 
to complete its process, sudden or urgent orders cannot be 
placed during the busy selling season. Normal stock-piling 
should be differentiated from overstocking. To refrain from 
taking necessary stock-piling measures for fear of over- 
stocking will actually result in over-stocking. In the past 
China has experienced many circumstances of commodities 
being “short in the summer, abundant in the autumn, or 
short in the autumn but available in the spring.” Such 
experience should teach a lesson, 


Those engaged in commercial enterprises should clearly 
recognize these facts: the production of “well-known 
brands” in China at present cannot as yet fully satisfy 
the demand of the whole population; they must not, there- 
fore, place too high and too big a demand for such “well- 
known brands.” In fact, besides the “well-known brands” 
which are. short, the supply of a few non-““well-known 
brands” also cannot meet the demand. What affects the 
market supply and arouses the dissatisfaction of the con- 
sumers most is the shortage of many items of non-“well- 
known brands.” Therefore, these mistaken ideas must be 
corrected: that of blindly chasing after “well-known brands,” 
“fast-sellers’ and highly-profitable items, and that of being 
inactive in pushing the sales of slow-moving and low-profit 
yielding commodities and locally manufactured products. 
Naturally all departments of the State commercial organiza- 
tion must also guard against the blind intake of stocks. 
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Another important service that State commercial enter- 
prises are asked to render to production is actively to in- 
fluence, direct and urge various production units to improve 
the quality of their products to suit the market demand. 
State commercial enterprises should undertake to investi- 
gate conditions in industrial production and social demand, 
and, based on the demand of the people, they should submit 


their opinions to the production units as to how the quality 


of their products should be improved upon so as to fulfil 
their function of influencing production. 


Of course, in the past, some serious defects did exist 
in the production units: emphasis on quantity rather than 
on quality; burying themselves in production in ignorance 
of the market. These have resulted in the quality being 
too poor, the prices too high and the products lacking variety 
to suit the market demand completely; this is one of the 
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reasons why State commercial enterprises have been un- 
willing to take in stocks actively. 


Now production and marketing units have begun to 
take notice of these conditions and have gained much 
experience. In the city of Tsingtao, Shantung, for example, 
the specifications and coloring of knitted goods did not 
originally conform to the market demand. The Tsingtao 
General Goods Wholesale Centre thereupon took the initia- 
tive of inviting the factories to send technicians to a supply 
conference. At this conference, the views on the pro- 
ducts expressed by delegates from different localities were 
heard. A small group of specialists was also jointly or- 
ganized to study how production should be improved. As 
a result, the quality of Tsingtao knitted goods has been 
improved considerably. Experiences of this nature should 
be propagated widely. 


CHINA’S AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


China aims almost to double its annual grain produc- 
tion within the next ten years and to reach an output of 
three hundred million tons a year. This was announced by 
Teng Tzu-hwei, Vice-Chairman of the Committee of Finan- 
cial and Economic Affairs of the Government Administra- 
tion Council, in a report on China’s agricultural situation 
to the 2nd National Congress of the New Democratic Youth 
League of China. He showed that the steady increase in 
the. urban population with expanding industry means a 
steadily rising demand for grain year by year and requires 
a tremendous growing output. “This is the fundamental 
task in the rural areas,’ he said. In the first five-year plan, 
the target is a thirty percent increase in output compared 
with the 1952. 


Making it clear that the goal is the reformation on 
Socialist lines and mechanisation of Chinese agriculture, he 
stressed the need for proceeding steadily, via the gradual 
road of mutual-aid and cooperation, from the existing 
largely individual peasant economy to the collective pea- 
sant ownership of land on a voluntary basis. “Only by 
achieving this reformation will the way be paved for the 
mechanisation of agriculture, for the large scale development 
of agricultural production and for the great increase in 
grain output,” ,he declared. “At present, about 40 per 
cent of the country’s peasant households have been or- 
ganised. There are more than 10,000 agricultural pro- 
ducer cooperatives and several million mutual-aid teams, 
he went on. Discussing in detail the right approach to 
the steady development of mutual aid and cooperation, he 
said, “the advantages of collective labour admit of no 
doubt, as has been shown in the crop yields of mutual-aid 
and cooperative organisations, which are higher than those 
of the peasants working individually.” 


Reviewing past achievements, Teng Tzu-hwei stated 
that land reform had uprooted the feudal system of ex- 
ploitation on a nation-wide scale, with the exception of 
some national minority areas. More than 300,000,000 (sic) 
former landless or land-poor peasants have received a total 
of nearly 4.7 million hectares of land. With this great 
change, the peasants’ mounting enthusiasm and increase 
investment in production have given an immense impetus 
to the development of agriculture. By 1952, the country’s 
agriculture was rehabilitated and even surpassed the peak 
levels before the war of resistance to Japanese aggres- 
sion. 


A great deal of the purpose behind the industrialisa- 
tion of the country is to provide the countryside with the 
tractors, implements and chemical fertilisers needed to 
transform agriculture, he explained. | 


Several major lines of policy were stressed by the 
speaker as essential to the achievement of the major aims. 
“First, while steadily developing mutual-aid and coopera- 
tion in farming we should,” he said, “in accordance with 
the decision of the Central Committee of the Party on 
mutual-aid and cooperation, fully understand the inevitability 
of the peasants’ keen interest in an individual economy 
following land reform. We should clearly appreciate this 
characteristic of small owners and should not neglect or 
roughly hamper the peasants’ activity as an _ individual 
economic unit. Therefore, we have to persist in the policy 
of-uniting the middle peasants solidly, of permitting the 
existence of rich peasants while at the same time placing 
restrictions on their development, and of protecting the 
interests of the peasant small-holders.’’ He showed that 
cooperative and collective farming must come with the 
voluntary and conscious goodwill of the peasants, and 
added, “We must respect the rights and interests of the 
peasants in regard to their land and properties.” 


He next dealt with the question of developing supply 
and marketing cooperatives in the countryside, declaring 
that free trade must be allowed, under State leadership, 
and the interchange of goods between city and country- 
side must be encouraged. He stressed that a correct price 
policy is decisive in this sphere in order gradually and 
suitably to reduce the disparity between prices of manu- 
factured and agriculture products. “This is very im- 


portant for stimulating the development of agriculture,” 
he remarked. 


As to the third point of policy he stressed “agricul- 
tural tax should be assessed according to the normal annual 
yield of the land in a specific locality. Taxes shall be 
reduced or completely waived in the necessary cases pro- 
vided by law. No tax should be levied on any portion of 


the yield in excess of the normal yield which results from 
good work.” 


Among the other questions Teng Tzu-hwei dealt with 
was the introduction of better agricultural implements, the 


use of chemical fertilizers and the improving of farming 
technique. 


He concluded by describing the excellent and interest- 
ing prospects for young people engaged in rural work 
and agriculture and urged youth in the countryside to 
intensify their study of farming technique, improve their 
general knowledge and develop their grasp of political 
theory and Marxism-Leninism so as to become “skilled in 
production, models of labour and activists and organisers 
of mutual-aid and cooperation.” 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HONGKONG’S GOVERNOR 


Hongkong last week learned with gratification that the 
term of office of H.E. the Governor, Sir Alexander Grantham, 
GCMG, has been extended for one more year until July, 
1955. In the normal way, Sir Alexander would have left 
Hongkong on retirement in July next year, but at the 
request of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Gevernor had agreed to extend his tour of duty in Hong- 
kong for an additional year. 


Sir Alexander’s appointment by His late Majesty King 
George VI as Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Hongkong, 
in succession to Sir Mark Young, was announced by the 
Colonial Office on March 20, 1947. He arrived by air on 
July 25 the same year to take up the appointment. On 
February 6, 1952, it was announced that the term of office 
of the Governor had been extended for two years until 
July, 1954. 


Sir Alexander began his career in the Colonial Ad- 
ministrative Service in 1922 when he was appointed to Hong- 
kong where he held many posts including that of Magistrate. 
He was called to the Bar, Inner Temple, in 1934. He sub- 
sequently served as Colonial Secretary of Bermuda and 
of Jamaica and then as Chief Secretary in Nigeria from 
where he was appointed Governor of Fiji. He was knighted 
in 1945. 


Hongkong’s Governor is a very popular man whom the 
man in the street has come to admire. Perhaps no other 
governor in the Colony’s history has been so friendly, 
approachable, sincerely anxious to improve general condi- 
tions here; and none of Sir Alexander’s predecessors has 
met with so much goodwill and affection. The Governor’s 
personality is magnetic. Lady Grantham has been assisting 
her husband in many ways and has made his burden easier. 
Government House has become a regular meeting place of 
local citizens who have been entertained at many private 
and social functions. The community has been indeed 
fortunate that particularly in these last few difficult years 
Sir Alexender was governing here. 
here in every field for which the Administration under the 
Governor can claim a very large share. 


* * * 


JAPAN’S LEADERSHIP 


This month it will be 8 years that Japan surrendered 
and thus started on a new way of life. In the years of 
Allied occupation and with the aid of the US, Japan has 
made rapid strides to reassume her role as leading power 
in East Asia. The nation’s almost miraculous come-back 
after a crushing war has aroused admiration and jealousy 
abroad, and some governments harbour unfriendly. feelings 
towards Japan as the expansionism of the virile, resourceful, 
industrious Japanese is acknowledged. In alliance with the 
US and with continuing assistance and goodwill from 
America, Japan cannot but progress in the years to come, 
and to overshadow the life of Asia to a growing extent. 
There is no question that Tokyo and Washington will remain 
united. The aspirations of the Japanese will continue in 


traditional patterns, the seemingly inexhaustible energy of. 


the people will be guided so as to obtain for the nation 
the place in the sun which rightfully is Japan’s. The dark 
days of defeat are forgotten in Japan of today; there is 
now only restless activity and ceaseless work. And hope 
is bright that the growing generation of Japan will come 
to live a prosperous life, that the name of Japan will shine 
again in the skies of Asia, and that the contributions of 


Progress has been noted ° 


Japan to the science and the arts of the world will be 


mounting. 


* * * 
JAPANESE ISLANDS 


The Japanese demand for return of the Amami-Oshima 
islands has now been made by the US, and the temporary 
administration by the US of the Ogasawara and Okinawa 
islands has been agreed upon. Trusteeship of the latter 
two island groups by the UN has previously been suggested 
but the Japanese Government opposed such proposal. The 
US will maintain military bases on the two island groups 
only for such a period as tension in the Far East will last. 
The return of Okinawa and Ogasawara is certain. There 
was never any doubt about the eventual fate of Okinawa 
although at one time the Kuomintang regime of China, 
under Chiang Kai-shek, started a campaign for incorpora- 
tion of Okinawa into China, the result of which was that 
foreign policy makers of Nanking were seriously compro- 
mised. 


That Amami-Oshima have now been returned to Japan 
has already had a further beneficial effect on Nippon-US 
relations, and cooperation between the two nations is force- 
fully demonstrated. The significance of the return of these 
islands and of the cancellation of the proposal to have the 
UN assume trusteeship over the Okinawa end Ogasawara 
island groups will be noted, especially in Peking. 


x * * 


CHINESE REFUGEES IN HONGKONG 


The number of political and other refugees from China, 
entering here in swarms after 1949, has been a serious 
problem to the Colony. Restrictions on the influx of 
northern Chinese were imposed but they came too late 
when overcrowding all over the urban areas was reaching 
alarming proportions. Kwangtung natives are still per- 
mitted to enter HK freely. On account of some corruption 
on lower levels, northern Chinese too are entering the 
Colony but this malpractice seems to have been less in 
evidence in recent months—partly because of higher illicit 
fees charged by the racketeers who manage to ‘import’ 


northern Chinese into HK, partly because of the unemploy- 


ment situation here which discourages new immigration. 


Many times the citizens here were protesting, in one 
way or the other, against the influx of refugees from the 
north but the local Chinese, for so-called patriotic reasons, 
did not make their intentions in this regard very clear. In 
private conversations, the local Chinese and almost all im- 
migrants from Kwangtung were strongly opposed to Chinese 
immigration from Shanghai. There never was much co- 
operation between the Cantonese and the Shanghai Chinese, 
and conflict and mutual abuse were frequently observed: 


The real problem of Chinese refugees is found in the 
crowds of ex-soldiers. Many of them, prevented to go to 
Taiwan, have settled here, carrying on business if they 
were able to do so but usually being destitute they con- 
stitute a financial and moral embarrassment for the general 
public. Several thousand ex-KMT soldiers, some of them 
with families, have been segregated in a large camp, on 
a hillside in the New Territories, commonly referred to as 
Rennie’s Mill. There they have formed a community of 
their own. HK Government have supported them from 
public funds, local charitable institutions have also expended 
much money on them, and some relief was also sent by the 
Chinese regime in Taiwan. Efforts were made to send the 
refugee soldiers to Taiwan but the Chinese military au- 
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thorities there, but for a very small number, did not permit 
them to enter the KMT-controlled island. Obviously, Tai- 
wan is overstocked with soldiers and does not require any 
additions unless the new men are technically well trained. 
The old soldiers now hibernating for four years in HK are 
apparently not welcome in Taiwan and their future is very 
uncertain. 


A self-help movement has started among the soldiers 
and their families some time ago. Now many of them are 
trying to make a living by weaving, knitting and producing 
all kind of hand-made articies. These are sold in HK at 
very low prices. The buyers often act more out of sympathy 
with the lot of the refugees than in appreciation of the 
merchandise offered. The system of working at the camp 
is primitive and organisation is lacking. Capital is, of 
course, also lacking. There are some well-meaning plans 
by professional philanthropists to finance one or two pro- 
duction schemes but the success of such schemes must be 
doubted. The public does not buy out of pity with a pro- 
ducer but to get the best goods at the cheapest price. The 
local market, as a result of its growing appreciation of 
foreign goods, is even difficult to capture by locally made 
products of leading factories. The manufacturers here are 
often admonishing the public to give preference to articles 
produced in local factories but unless quality and price are 
found satisfactory no local citizen will buy Hongkong mer- 
chandise for ‘patriotic’ reasons. Under such circumstances, 
the hand-made goods of the soldiers of Rennie’s Mill can- 
not be sold in such quantities as to allow the refugees to 
exist without recourse to charity. There are even hopes 
that individual workers at Rennie’s Mill may succeed to 
build up an export market. A few articles may for some 
time be sold abroad but again such sales can never amount 
to anything but a mere drop in the bucket of the needs of 
the several thousand refugees at Rennie’s Mill. 


The solution of this awkward problem of refugees is 
simple: The refugees will have to return to their native 
places or to be taken care of by the Chinese regime in 
Taiwan. 


* 


HCNGKONG’S MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The construction of new Government craft, particularly 
with respect to the Port Health launch, a lighthouse tender 
and the firefloat “Alexander Grantham,’’ has been delayed 
by supply difficulties, but it is hoped to complete these 
works in the next three months, states the Progress Report 
of the Acting Director of Marine, for the period April to 
June. 


During the quarter delivery was taken of the two 
250-ton steel hopper barges for the Port Works Depart- 
ment and five circular beach rafts for the Urban Council. 
The steel hopper barges are now being used in the Colony’s 
reclamation projects. 


The third and fourth of the pre-fabricated ferry 
launches of the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Company 
have been put into service, whilst a fifth has been suc- 
cessfully launched. Two timber-carrying vessels for Borneo 
were completed in the quarter and safely delivered at their 
port of destination. Other craft completed in the same 


period was one passenger and cargo vessel for service in 
Singapore. 


During the quarter effect was given to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 1948 
by the passing in the United Kingdom of the Merchant 
Shipping (Safety Convention) Act 1949 and as it was 
intended that this should apply throughout the Common- 
wealth, it was extended to the Colony on April 7 by 
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Orders of the Queen-in-Council known as the Merchant 
Sh.pping Safety Convention (Hongkong) Nos. 1 and 2 
Orders 1953. 


In regard to port facilities, the Report states that 
all “A” class moorings have been overhauled, twelve being 
classed as special typhoon moorings. A first class light 
buoy has been laid north of Tongku Island to mark the 
wreck of the “Shirogane Maru’’, whose mast was previously 
vis.ble but has now been washed away. Thirty-six private 
mcorings were laid under the supervision of the Port Con- 
trol Office whilst all private moorings between Murray Pier 
and Queen’s Pier have been moved west of P. & O. Pier 
in connection with the Central Reclamation. 


Luring the quarter, six vessels were scrapped. Four 
more vessels are now in the process of being broken up. 
Salvage operations are proceeding on the wrecks of five 
other vessels in the Harbour bed. Twenty ships, aggre- 
gating 16,328 tons, are at present laid up in local waters, 
representing a decrease of five compared with the previous 
quarter. 


Sh'p entering port during the three months under 
review totalled 1,197 with an aggregate net-registered ton- 


Twice Weekly flights from Hong Kong 


TO EUROPE — via Manila cr Bangkok, Calcutta, 
| Karachi, Tel Aviv. 
TO AMERICA — via Manila to Honolulu, San 


Francisco, Mexico City. 


TO ORIENT POINTS — Manila, Okinawa, Tokyo 
and Taipei. 
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nage of 2,798,983. Of these, 877 were ocean-going vessels 
with a total net-registered tonnage of 2,555,994 whilst the 
rest were river steamers. 


Some 380 ocean-going ships, of 1,055,289 net-registered 
tons and 265 river steamers, of 237,434 net-registered tons 
flying the British flag were amongst the arrivals during 
the quarter. 


The Port Control Office issued clearances to 1,209 
vessels, aggregating 2,822,103 net-registered tons, of which 
388 ocean-going ships, of 1,069,709 net-registered tons and 
264 river steamers, of 236,899 net-registered tons flew the 
Ensign. 


Of the 99,844 passengers who left the Colony by ship, 
885 were emigrants. They were carried in twelve ships 
(seven British, two Norwegian and three Dutch). 


A total of 676,270 deadweight tons of general cargo 
were discharged here during the quarter under review, 
whilst 362,414 deadweight tons of merchandise were loaded 
here. British vessels handled the bulk of the cargo: 246,785 
deadweight tons discharged and 147,787 deadweight tons 
loaded by ocean-going vessels and 5,568 deadweight tons 
discharged and 6,015 deadweight tons loaded by river 
steamers. 


The Marine Licensing Office report an increase in the 
number of mechanised fishing vessels during the period 
under review. A total of 2,527 vessels (Classes I to VI) 
were licensed or re-licensed, of which 19 were motor trading 
vessels and 30 motor fishing craft. Besides these, 189 
launches and motor boats were also registered. 


During the quarter, radio communication between the 
various signal stations functioned satisfactorily. The strong 
wind signal was hoisted on June 29, but no local typhoon 
signals were hoisted. The non-local signals at. Blackhead 
Signal Station were hoisted 33 times during the quarter. 
On June 9, an extension line on the wireless telephony 
between the Marine Control Tower and the Port Control 
Office was put into operation, enabling the Port Control 
Office to be in direct communication with Waglan and 
Marine Launches. 


* * * 


PROSPERITY OF PROFESSIONS IN HONGKONG 


In view of the relatively good prospects for profes- 
sional practitioners in the Colony after the War, there is 
now an increasing number of people who are desirous to 
obtain the required qualifications to become such profes- 
sionals. The professions include mainly those of lawyers, 
doctors, accountants, auditors and architects. The term 
lawyer includes solicitor and notary. The student has to 
undertake articleship in a lawyer’s office for about five 
years before he can sit for examination. To become a bar- 
rister, he has to go to the United Kingdom and study in 
one of the Universities. Local article fees vary with each 
firm but usually amount to a few thousand dollars. 


To become a doctor, one must enter a British Univer- 
sity. The University of Hongkong, “lighthouse of the Far 
East’’, is renowned for its high standard in medical studies. 
It takes six years before the student can obtain the degree. 
Failure, especially in the third year, will force a student 
to discontinue his studies. One year’s service in a govern- 
ment hospital is necessary for the newly graduated doctor 
to obtain initial experience. After that he can apply for a 
‘licence as practitioner and can start his own business. 


Professional accountants are of two kinds in general: 
chartered accountants and certified accountants (generally 
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known as public accountants). To become a chartered ac- 
countant, articleship is compulsory. The student must work 
in a professional firm in the United Kingdom. He has, 
like for the articleship in law, to pay fees. After five years’ 
practical experience and passing all the examinations, he 
will become a chartered accountant. To become a certified 
accountant is somewhat easier. Provided that the student 
works in a professional firm of accountants, or his full time 
job is accountant or book-keeper in a company or govern- 
ment department, he will be qualified after five years’ 
experience. The local auditors, who are authorised to audit 
accounts kept in Chinese, will find the qualification not so 
strict as is the case with the other professional accountants. 
The application is however subject to approval by a local 
board appointed by Government. 


An architect course has recently been started by the 
University of Hongkong. A student has to study five years 
for the degree. Formerly an architect could be trained 
by apprenticeship. 


Since the War, the men in the professions are all doing 
well. Lawyers and doctors have been very prosperous as 
practitioners are few and clients very many. After the 
introduction of the income tax law, the accountants were 
catching up gradually. Many people seek advice from them 
about tax returns or appoint them as auditors though they 
are not legally required to do so. Architects have in recent 
years been doing a roaring business. The innumerable 
new buildings after the war are testimony to the prosperity 
of the architects. 


It is interesting to note the growing number of women 
in the professions. A lady lawyer recently made her first ap- 
pearance in the Supreme Court for the defence in a murder 
case; a lady in Malaya has been fully qualified as certified 
accountant; several women have graduated as doctors last 


June (one with gold medal); and among the architects to | 


be trained by the local University there are quite a few 
women. 
* * 


EDUCATION PROGRESS IN HONGKONG 


The main focus of interest of the Colony’s school 
population during the period April to June, 1953, was 
the Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, states 
the Director of Education, in his latest quarterly progress 
report. Enrolment in all schools at the end of June totalled 
213,890, representing an increase of 2,849 compared with 
the previous quarter. 
to 489 schools during the period. Fifteen schools in Kow- 
loon were found to be over-crowded; the managers of 
these schools were warned and advised to reduce their 
enrolments to the permitted number. On their subsequent 
visits, the Inspectors were satisfied with the reductions 
made. 


In the Kowloon area, new buildings completed during 
the quarter included the following subsidized schools: the 
Pope Pius XII School at Fuk Wah Village, which has six 
class-rooms for 246 pupils; the King’s Park Maryknoll 
Primary School with four class-rooms for 168 pupils; and 
the St. Thomas School with accommodation in twelve class- 
rooms for 540 pupils. In the New Territories, new sub- 
sidized schools have been built in various centres. The 
Shun Yu School in Sun Tin Village has ten class-rooms 
for 440 pupils, the Ko Lau Wan Fishermen’s School in Sai 
Kung has one class-room for 40 pupils and the Yau Sin 
School at Ha Yeung also has one class-room for 40 pupils. 
The School for the Deaf at Diamond Hill has added a new 
wing to provide for one class-room for 43 pupils and three 
dormitories for 23 boarders. 


The Inspectorate made 788 visits | 
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On the English School Certificate, the report states 
that the 1953 Examination was held from June 16 to 26 
while the Oral and Practical Tests were held’ about a month 
earlier. The eight centres used for the examination were 
packed to their maximum capacity. Of the 1,530 candi- 
dates who entered 1,518 actually sat, showing an increase 
of 395 on last year. The Hongkong Chinese School Certi- 
ficate Examination was held from June 17 to 26 at three 
centres—the University of Hongkong, St. Paul’s College 
(Co-ed) and the Pui Ching Middle School. Entries totalled 
1,066, an increase of 105 over last year. Five schools en- 
tered for the first time, making a total of 34 participating 
schools. The Primary VI Joint Examination was held on 


June 27, 29 and 30. A total of 1,702 candidates sat for | 


the examination as against 1,223 last year. The report 
states that the increase of 479 in the number of parti- 
cipants is partly due to the fact that more pupils from 
subsidized schools were allowed to sit for the examina- 
tion. 


On subsidized schools, the report states that, following 
a resolution by the Subsidized School Council, it was decided 
to increase the number of candidates which each subsidized 
school may enter for the Primary VI Joint Examination. 
Five day schools, with an enrolment of 983 pupils, and 
nine night schools having a total of 1,744 pupils, have been 
placed on the £ubsidy List as from April 1. Three of the 
day schools are in the resettlement areas. 


Examinations of the Evening School of Higher Chinese 
Studies began on June 22. In addition to First-Year and 
Second-Year annual examinations, final examinations for 
Third-Year students are being held this year for the first 
time. External examiners have been appointed to assist 
in the setting and marking of the papers, and those Third- 
Year students who reach the required standard will re- 
ceive a diploma. 


Several private Anglo-Chinese schools now possess ade- 
quate laboratory facilities for the teaching of Science. 
These schools, which have spent considerable sums of 
money on laboratory equipment, are now in a better posi- 
tion to meet the needs of a sound secondary education in 
this subject. 


During the quarter under review, students of both 
the Northcote and Grantham Training Colleges were examined 
in practical teaching by external examiners and the general 
report was satisfactory. Refresher courses for 160 teachers 
have been planned at Yuen Long and Taipo and a further 
160 unqualified teachers are expected to begin their two- 


‘ year course of training in the new school session; 120 


teachers have been attending vacation courses and an addi- 
tional 40 teachers will be taken into the courses during 
the summer holidays, when the class at Taipo will be trans- 
ferred to the Grantham Training College. 


The examinations in Technology of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute were held at the Technical College in 
April and May. Some 194 local candidates sat compared 
with 86 in 1952; they included entrants from other schools 
and employees of local engineering firms. The Mechanical 
Engineering (Day) Course of the College has now been 
approved by the City and Guilds of London Institute and 
next year students will be presented for the full techno- 
logical Certificate in Automobile Engineering Practice. 


Examinations were held during the quarter for the 
Postmaster General’s Certificate in Wireless Telegraphy and 
resulted in eleven students of the Technical College obtain- 
ing 2nd class Certificates. Nearly all the successful can- 
didates have now found posts but the employment situation 
is still difficult. During the period under review, students 
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Arrive refreshed?! 


“THE PRESIDENT” 
to the U.S.A. 


You fly by giant, double-decked “Strato” Clipper® 
from Manila or Tokyo (connecting Clipper from 
Hong Kong). You enjoy superb service — gourmet 
meals with finest Champagne. 


You have your choice of sleeping accommodations. 
Either Pan American’s exclusive Sleeperette” service 
at no.extra charge—or berth at a small surcharge. 


Congenial club lounge on the lower deck where 
you enjoy refreshments from the bar. No extra fare 
to fly The President — finest way to the 71.S.A.! 


For reservations to the U.S.A. 
Call your Travel Agent or 


Alexandra House, Phone 37031 + Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694 
Clipper Information Desk (24 hour service), Phone 37031 


*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Ina 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pun American World Airways, Inc., Insorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liability 
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of the School of Navigation gained one 1st Mate and one 


2nd Mate certificates, the latter beirig awarded to-a Chinese * 


student. 


FISHERIES OF HONGKONG 


Hongkong’s fishing industry, was a recent subject of 
a discussion between Dr. S. G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T. F. 
Ryan, SJ., over Radio Hongkong. Preyiously..most of the 
salt fish taken here were dried and-salted and the majority 
of them went to China. Since the China’ market had closed 
fresh fish were being handled and that was why the fishing 
organisation had 43 ships to meet the fishing fleet to: bring 
in the catches quickly. Before the war there was not 
enough mechanisation in the fishing industry,. but. now. this 
was proceeding steadily. Before the war there was opposi- 
tion to mechanisation. In 1936 or 1937 when experiniental 
arrangements were suggested to one of the laans here the 
people concerned would not listen to it. In fact, they 
were annoyed when the Japanese later brought.in a well 
organised mechanised fleet. This attitude had changed. 


The Education Department had gone out of its way 
to help the fisher-folk. Wherever new communities of 
fishing people sprung up schools were. established. 


There were now 135 mechanised ships, and experiments 
had proved to the fishermen that mechanised boats. prac- 
tically doubled the catch. Hongkong exported 16,000,000 
fry last year. aes 


HONGKONG OYSTERS 


As far back as 800 or 900 AD oysters were raised in 
Taipo for pearl production, said Dr. S. G. Davis when he 
and the Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, continued their series 
of discussions on Hongkong over Radio Hongkong last week. 
Reclamation had erased these early beds. Colony oysters 
could not be eaten raw because of the danger of pollu- 
tion. In one Un Long restaurant there were six ways of 
preparing oysters for the table, and there was, of course, 
the oyster sauce which was used very well. © Enormous 
quantities of oysters were raised here. 7,000 acres produce 
a lot of oysters. A production rate of 2,000 acres of 
oysters every year was a vast quantity. An acre of oyster 
bed would give about 88 piculs of oysters in shell. Un Long 
was quite famous all over China for its oysters. 


For ordinary fertilising purposes the oyster shell pro- 
duced good lime which could also be used for building pur- 
poses. 


HONGKONG STADIUM 


The contract for the construction of a modern sports 
stadium at Sookunpoo has been awarded by Government 
to Lun Sang and Company. Their successful tender was 
$1,476,260. The contract is for the erection of a stadium 
with seating for 30,000 people. Allowances have been 
made, however, for further extensions to make it capable of 
accommodating 65,000. Situated in the valley leading from 
the southwest corner of the main Sookunpoo Valley, the 
stadium itself will be cut out of the natural ground and 
terraced. It will be complete with a football field, .dressing 
rooms, an administrative block, the necessary turnstiles and 
access roads. The seats will be of precast concrete. Work 


will start’ in December, and the stadium be completed in: 


time for the beginning of the 1954-55 football season. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
_ Forbidding,, mountainous, naked and stony with hardly 


any level ground, was a description of Hongkong penned’ 
by some Englishmen in an 1841 issue of the “Canton Re-' 
gister’. This opinion of the Colony in the early days was 


recalled by Dr S. G. Davis in a serial discussion with the 
Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, as broadcast over Radio Hongkong 
earlier this year. 


The Treaty of Nanking was signed on August 29, 
1842, which was important not only as regards Hongkong 
but also because it opened the five treaty ports of Canton, 
Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai. A clause in the 
treaty said that Hongkong was to be ceded in perpetuity. 
Shanghai was then a mudflat and its development was the 
biggest thing that followed the treaty. 


Sir Henry Pottinger, an Irishman, was the Colony’s 
first Governor (1843) and was a remarkable man. He 
spoke several Indian dialects and made a great impression on 
Indian friends in Hongkong and Canton. He founded what 
came to be regarded as a good Colonial service and, in fact, 
did a lot for Hongkong. 


In those early days Wongneichong was a Chinese 
bazaar but this was later moved to West Point. The 
Chinese belief in “Fung Shui” apparently governed this 
removal as it was thought that if the bazaar went further 
from Happy Valley things would become better. The 
Colony’s first market was in Queen’s Road, Central, just 
opposite the present market. 


By this time Jardines had become convinced in their 
own minds that the British had come to remain permanently 
and they built very fine godowns. They also erected a 
hospital for their own seamen. A medical mission was also 
set up and the Colony’s first civil hospital was on the site 
of the present Ruttonjee Sanitorium. 


The year 1843 was a terrible one from the point of 
view of sickness and a quarter of the troops then here 
died. About 10 per cent of the civilian population also 
died. The troops were then quartered in various places but 
the first one in which they settled down was in West 
Point. They then went to Wanchai and when the first brick 
barracks were constructed they were very near the present 
Murray Barracks. Because of the number of people dying 


in 1843, the troops were taken from shore and placed aboard 


ships in the harbour. 


Happy Valley also came into the picture in 1843. It 


had been levelled in 1841 so that horses could be exercised 


and races in a small way developed very quickly. 


-In 1848, too, the Colony was named Hongkong—spelt 
as one word. The Supreme Court was also started in 1843 
but it was not finished until 1844. It was not the same 
building as the present one but it was on the same site. 


The Amateur Dramatic Corps (later the Amateur 
Dramatic Club) started in 1844 and produced one play. 


Wongneichong valley was drained and turned into 
Happy Valley and a cemetery was put there. The building. 
of roads went ahead and it was then that the side roads - 


in the central part of the city began to develop. Wyndham 
Street came very early. At the same time the road from 
Shaukiwan to Tytam was continued, the object being to 
get a complete circuit. Above Queen’s Road there were 
points for dwelling houses. : 


Part of what is now the Botanic Gardens. was levelled. 
to build a house for the Governor, but this was stopped 
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and taken lower down to the present site of the offices of 
the Colonial Secretariat. 


EARLY TRADING IN CHINA 


Trade brought ships out to China and the people who 
built up the Colony and those who established it were 
those who wanted to trade, stated Dr. S. G. Davis and the 
Rev. Fr. T. F. Ryan, SJ, in their radio talks earlier this 
year. The advent of tea to England was a story which had 
yet to be told. The first cargo of 5,000 lb. to England 
in just about 1680 took several years to sell. Twenty years 
later each head of the population in England and Wales 
was taking two pounds of tea a year. By 1820 China was 
exporting 70,000,000 lb. of tea a year and 171,000,000 Ib. 
by 1867. 


The British East India Company had created the trade 
all on its own and there was no doubt that people got in- 
terested in tea and it developed very rapidly. Presumably, 
the roast beef and beer of old England was beginning to 
lose its attraction because it was the normal custom of 
most people in those days to get up to a mug of beer and 
not a mug of tea. Presumably, too, they got to know that 
tea was easier to make and that it was cheaper. 


The tea trade was most remunerative and the East 
India Company began to refuse to trade in anything else 
but tea. It was at this time that the Company started to 
develop all its fast moving ships. A new tea harvest was 
a great attraction not because there was a shortage but 
because new tea was better. In those days methods of 
curing and blending tea had not yet been developed and 
it rapidly degenerated. 


Because the tea trade was lucrative the East India 
Company was prepared to trade in other goods at a loss. 
For instance, they complained that between 1780-90 they 
had lost £200,000, particularly as regards woollens and 
metals, in order to attempt to obtain some sort of balance 
in relation to the tea trade. At the beginning of the 19th 
Century the profit from tea, as far as Britain was con- 
cerned, was one-tenth of the whole revenue of the East 
India Company was attributed to tea. 


It was about the end of the 18th Century that the 
balance of trade changed. Before that the question was 
whether British traders could find enough silver to make 
up the difference in buying tea and silk, the second biggest 
Chinese export. With the advent of opium from India the 
balance went the other way. It was then that the Chinese 
merchants and the Chinese Government itself began to pay 
out more silver in order to buy goods from the West. 


The West also used to sell a lot of clocks to the Chinese 
and as presents for the Manchus they were important 
things. 


Many of the men who developed trade in Hongkong 
had been in the East India Company. Dr. Jardine was on 
one of the East India Company’s ships. In those days on 
every voyage 100 lb. of free cargo was allowed and that 
meant a good deal at that time. Dr. Jardine found trading 
in that way very lucrative and finally decided that it was 
easier to make money by trade than by mending bodies on 
ships. He went to Canton when he severed direct connec- 
tions with the East India Company. 


The early founders of the firm which is to-day called 
Jardine, Matheson were connected with the China coast a 
long time before the beginning of the 19th Century. There 
was John Cox whose son came out with what was the proto- 
type of the present juke box—‘Sing-Song” as the Chinese 
called it—and other mechanical toys. John Cox had made 
elaborate mechanical things which had been sent to the 
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Chinese Empress in the previous century. The business 
began to fail and when John Cox died his son got per- 
mission from the directors of the firm to take stocks of 
mechanical toys to China to sell them. He started trading 
in 1782, the year which Jardines dated their company. 
Jardine, Matheson transferred completely to Hongkong in 
1842. But even before the proclamation of the occupation 
of Hongkong they were already established here. Certainly, 
Jardines were quick off the mark, the speakers said. 


TAI LAM CHUNG DAM 


Work is progressing on the Tai Lam Chung reservoir 
scheme, a major step towards the Colony’s aim of an 
all-the-year-round 24-hour daily water supply. A good deal 
of excavation had been done for the foundations. Good 
rock has been reached over an area which will enable about 
70,000 cubic yards of concrete to be placed. 


The Tai Lam Chung dam, which is to be 150 feet 
high, will have a storage capacity of 1,200 million gallons. 
Through pipes 30 inches in diameter, 10 million gallons 
a day will be pumped to Lai Chi Kok Reservoir. The scheme 
is to cost $40,000,000. 


Ordered last year at the British Industries Fair the con- 
creting plant is expected at the end of the year. At the 
moment preparation is being made for the erection of the 
plant. 


The Tai Lam Chung reservoir scheme is the most 
highly mechanised project of its size ever attempted in the 
Colony, with machines taking the place of thousands of 
coolies. At the moment some of the 650 coolies are work- 
ing on the excavation of the dam, digging the necessary 
10 feet deep trench to obviate the danger of water getting 
underneath and blasting away the hillslides. Others are 
preparing the way for the construction of a conveyor belt 
up the outer side of one of the hills, which will carry crushed 
stones to the top where they can be loaded onto buckets 
swung on a 450 feet long aerial cable which will drop the 
concrete mixture into the dam. 


A railway is being constructed to carry stone from 
nearby quarries—a distance of 67 feet. Previously it had 
been planned to quarry stone from a higher hillside, but 
it was calculated that this would mean a 100-yard long 
railway. Where concrete is concerned every minute is im- 
portant. 


A huge pile of crushed stones, more than 50 feet 
high, is waiting to be used in the making of concrete. Be- 
fore the scheme is completed 160,000 yards will have been 
poured in two years. The cableway has three two-ton 
buckets which carry four cubic yards (eight tons) of con- 
crete at a time. 


The temporary flume, which diverts the water from 
the stream so that work can be carried on in the dam 
itself even during the rainy season, is still in use, although 
work will soon begin on the tunnel which will take the 
stream so that the flume can be blasted away. It has 
overflowed a few times when rain has been excessively 
heavy, but the foundation of the dam has been pumped 
dry in comparatively little time so that progress has not 
really been held up. 


Most of the workers live on the site in specially erected 
long white huts. There is a hospital—so far not much 
used as there have been no serious accidents and malaria 
is kept down by the activities of the Government Mala- 
riologist—and a recreation centre and Police station are 
now under construction, the latter to be a permanent fix- 
ture, 


Hongkong’s ideal of a 24-hour water supply is con- 
siderably nearer: excavation of the dam is well advanced, 
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concreting is to begin within a matter of weeks; and the 
preliminary work in connection with the laying of pipe- 
lines and boring of tunnels is in progress. 
* * 

CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT AIRLINE 

In the July 20 issue of the Review a descriptive article 
dealing with the establishment and growth of the Civil Air 
Transport (CAT) Airline was published. Towards the end 
of the article it was stated that the CAT is now concen- 
trating rather on passenger business than on cargo. “It is 
constantly working towards a better service for passen- 
gers,”’ stated the writer. 


This statement can be freely endorsed by passengers 
who have travelled on this airline to Japan and return. 
The planes are comfortable and attendance could not be 
better. Some of the CAT planes touch down at Okinawa 
but twice weekly a plane goes direct to Tokyo with one 
stop over at Taiwan. Punctuality is very strictly maintained 
and passengers know precisely at what hour they should 
arrive at their destination. The writer, who undertook a 
trip by this line, was enthusiastic about it and noticed 
that the form handed to each passenger before alighting 
in Hongkong for the registration of complaints or approval, 
remained empty in the complaints column. 


The CAT has had an interesting career since its foun- 
dation, and promises a continuous and steady growth. The 
decision to concentrate in larger measure on passenger 
service promises to be a wise one, and as the rates are 
reasonable there is no doubt that a great deal more will 
be heard of the CAT Hongkong/Tokyo flight. 


* * 


NEW OUTLETS TO SEA FOR N, CHINA RIVERS 


A new outlet to the sea for the Taching and Tzeya 
rivers in Hopei has just been completed. The new channel 
is about 30 miles long and safeguards the city of Tientsin, 
as well as the Tientsin-Pukow Railway and 150.000 of sur- 
rounding farmlands, against the floods which often over- 
whelmed them. 


These two rivers, which converged near’ Tientsin, 
formerly had no independent outlet. They joined up, after 


converging, with the Yungtingho and the Grand Canal 


just north of Tientsin. As the Haiho they formed a single 
channel to the sea through the city of Tientsin, which in 
time of spate was not big enough to take the combined 
flow of these waterways. The Taching and the Yungting 
rivers were especially dangerous. The new outlet canalises 
the surplus flow and carries it off to the sea by a separate 
route, while the huge Kwanting Reservoir, on the middle 
reaches of the Yungtingho, will hold back the excess water 
of that river. Thus both the old and the new outlets will 
be able to cope safely with the volume of water flowing 
into them. | 


This new outlet is the major part of the work on the 
Tachingho project, which began in March, 1951. So far 21 
million work days have been spent on the project and 
15 million cubic metres of earth have been shifted. Several 
water-gates and culverts have been constructed along the 
new outlet to regulate its flow. A reservoir will be built 
later in the upper reaches of the Tachingho to put it under 
complete control. 


Five floods occurred along the Tachingho since 1911, 
the severest being in 1917 and 1939, when the flood waters 
of the Taching, joining with those of other rivers, rose as 
high as the roofs of bungalows in Tientsin and stayed there 
for a month or more. The 1939 flood alone caused pro- 
perty damage estimated at £30 million. The Pukow Rail- 
way was blocked for a month, vast areas of farmland were 
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inundated, and millions of village mud-houses washed 
away. 

The new outlet, as well as the Kwanting Dam, were 
part of the comprehensive plan drafted a generation ago 
by the Chihli Rivers Commission, whose chief expert was 
Mr. Rose, former Chief Conservancy Engineer of the Indian 
Government. 


* * * 


YANGTZE AND GRAND CANAL 


A new electrically-controlled lock linking the Yangtze 
River and the Grand Canal near the East China coast began 
operation on July 13. The lock is capable of handling 1,700 
vessels every 24 hours and is serviceable at all times of the 
day. It is located at the mouth of the Wusih-Kiangyin 
Canal, a tributary of the Grand Canal. Built to supersede 
the one installed before 1949, the new lock greatly in- 
creases the shipping facilities between the two important 
waterways, and prevents shipwrecks which were common 
there. 


In the years since the European War broke out several 
hundred vessels of various sizes, buffeted by tides, were 
wrecked and about 10,000 tons of cargo lost, either inside 
the old lock or in nearby waters while waiting for their 
turn to pass through it. It was manned by hand and was 
in operation only three hours daily. 


The new lock, which has the most up-to-date equip- 
ment, including two gates each weighing forty tons, can 
be swung open in only eighty seconds. It is 92 by 12 
metres, with gates about twice the width of the old ones. 
There is a dock on either end of the passage near the 
gates. They are built for ships waiting for their turn, 
thus keeping the shipping lane free for traffic. Once inside 
the docks ships at anchor are free from the buffeting of 
the tides or waves. Operation is entirely push-button con- 
trolled. 


Following its completion, greater quantities of local 
products from southern Kiangsu and northern Chekiang 
previnces such as farms products, silk, cloth, fish, salt, 
bamboo and fruit, are daily transported through the canal 
to other parts of the country. Similarly, industrial goods 
and southern Anhwei coal are shipped back from ~ the 
north. 


* * * 


BUILDING MACHINES IN SHANGHAI 


Shanghai, one of the most developed engineering 
centres in China, turned out a great variety of machines 
for the huge industrial projects throughout the country in 
the first half of this year. 


These include dozens of giant sluice gates and gate 
hoists for the great Huai River project, tramway cables for 
the new Fuhsin Open Cut Coal Mine in Northeast China, 
and all sorts of building machines that replace manual 
labour. 


Factories making building machines have been parti- 
cularly busy this year. The First Ministry of Machine 
Building alone has placed orders for five times as many 
building machines this year as last. These include mechani- 
eal conveyors, quarrying machines and concrete mixers. 


Many new products were successfully made according 
to Soviet designs in the first half of the year. The Woo- 
sung Machine Building and Shanghai Wire factories were 
among plants which did so. The former began production 
of 20-horse-power high-speed diesel engines in the early 
part of the year.. The latter made successful tests on two 
new types of cables, which is planned to go into production 
in quantities. 
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SOVIET AID TO CHINA 


Among new developments recently reported by the 
Chinese Communist agency is the construction of a giant 
stone arched bridge on the Shihchiachuang-Taiyuan Rail- 
way. The span of the largest arch is 36 metres and it is 
the largest stone bridge in China. The use of stone saved 
steel. and cement on a large scale and also brought new 
experience. The bridge was completed on:-July 1 under 
the direct charge of Soviet experts. At this point, the 
river flows very swiftly and the bed of the river is steep. 
In the case of an ordinary cement bridge, the building of 
concrete cement buttresses would encounter great difficulty. 
The Soviet experts therefore suggested the use of the stone 
available on the spot. Now large locomotives can go over 
this stone bridge “without slowing down.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF HARBIN 


The population of Harbin has risen to over a million 
and the city has become a great industrial as well as rail- 
way centre. Industrial workers have doubled and with their 
families now constitute 63% of the total population. Wel- 
fare has risen correspondingly, and there are about 500 
clinics and hospitals, an increase of 20% over 1949. There 
are seven universities and higher educational institutions 
and their enrolment increased by 35%, while enrolment 
in the middle schools and technical secondary schools in- 
creased by 170%. 


Industries include several hundred factories and work- 
shops of which the major ones are-plants of heavy industry, 
including factories manufacturing generators, precision in- 
struments, cutlery, ball bearings; and light industries such 
as flax and woollen mills, knitting mills, sugar refineries, 
film equipment factories, and musical instrument factories, 
all equipped with modern machinery. 


INDONESIA 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


In the issue of July 30th an article was _ published, 
“Indonesian Cultural Review” in which a quite unnecessary 
amount of mud was slung. The author makes a good deal 
of this “National Spirit of Independence.” I, myself, do 
not think “National” is the best word, but that is beside 
the point. That National Culture was obstructed by the 
Dutch, conservatives or otherwise, is a complete misappre- 
hension. On the contrary, the Dutch, themselves, not com- 
pletely unknown for. their contributions to the cultural 
world, recognised the artistic qualities of the Indonesians 
and greatly admired them. As for religion, Indonesians 
were completely free to follow their religion, nobody inter- 
fered or directed them in that field. That goes for educa- 
tion too. No Indonesian was compelled to go in for the 
Western-styled education, there were plenty of good schools 
for all races and surely, if these races were accepted on 
complete equal footing in the Dutch schools, it shows nothing 
but goodwill and democratic feeling on the part of these 
“Dutch oppressors.” One certainly cannot speak of “ob- 
structing” in this case. 


Then comes World War II and With it “tremendous 
grief” for the Indonesian people. No doubt for many it 
was a time of sorrow but I can assure you that it was not 
those Indonesians who were “seething with rage when 
Japan lost the war.” Finally this article comes to a close 
with the statement: “The national spirit grew stronger and 
the death of thousands of youngsters by Dutch arms caused 
the spirit of Independence to break loose.” Before the 


. 
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war with Japan ended, before the Dutch were liberated 
from their prison camps where they had been cooped up 
for several years under the most rigorous, often cruel, 
prison treatment, before they could move one foot in front 
of another in freedom, let alone carry arms or slay thou- 
sands of youngsters, the Indonesian radios already were 
propagating the extermination of the “whites”.  Pre- 
sumably to make a rapid start with this extermination hand 
grenades were thrown over the fences into the camps. 
Immediately after the liberation but long, long before the 
Police-action in Java, many of my friends found death, at 
the hands of the Indonesians, while on such innocent errands 
as going to the hairdresser or visiting a sick relative in 
aga Not only Dutch, but British people too, were 
illed. 


What a pity that this article “Indonesian Cultural 
Review” should provoke in me, as doubtless in many others, 
such bitter thoughts. A pity, because I think Indonesia 
a. beautiful country and many, many good friends I count 
among its people. No doubt many mistakes were made by 
both sides in the chaotic aftermath of the war. Nobody 
begrudges Indonesia a Happy Independence. But don’t fling 
mud. 


— Born There 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


HONGKONG REFORM AND THE REFORM CLUR 


The Reform Club of Hongkong was incorporated on 
the 20th January 1949. Amongst its principal objects 
are, to assist in creating a healthy public opinion, afford 
constructive criticism, arouse and stimulate interest in 
publie affairs of the Colony, obtain closer contact between 
the Government and the Citizen, and to re-vitalize and re- 
model the Legislature. 


The original signatories to the Memorandum included 
a number of long residents of the Colony, both European 
and Chinese and also two barristers who had come after 
the war and who found to their horror that Hongkong was 
governed in a manner which had been abandoned for more 
progressive ways in practically every other Colony, in most 
cases many years before. 


Hongkong became a British Colony in the year 1844, 
although it was not until the end of the century that its 
protective belt of hinterland was added on a 99 year lease 
from China. Within five years of its creation as a Colony, 
there was agitation for both an elected Municipal Council 
and an elected Legislative Council. From time to. time 
this agitation has continued on Municipal or Legislative 
levels but usually with a singular lack of success. There 
is no Municipal Council and such members of the Legisla- 
tive Council as are not Government servants, are appointed 
thereto by the Governor. One concession was given to 
the mercantile community towards the end of the last 
century when the Governor intimated he would appoint the 
chosen representative of the British Chamber of Commerce, 
and a similar concession was given to that small group known 
as the Unofficial Justices of the Peace. 


The Labour Government that came into power at the 
end of World War II started off with a mass of colonial 
reforms and had Hongkong then known what it wanted and 
pressed for it quickly, there might have been some hope. 
Unfortunately, she was only just recovering from a rigorous 
period of Japanese occupation. No one had time for con- 
stitutional reform and the proposals that were forwarded 
to London involved leaving the Legislative Council almost 
unaltered but creating a Municipal Council, half Chinese 
and half non-Chinese, with the horrifying and retrograde 
proposal of separate electorates of Chinese and non-Chinese. 


Generally, it can be said that Hongkong has been 
governed by the British Colonial Civil Servants for the pri- 
mary benefit of British trade. For this reason the mer- 
cantile community through thé weapon of appointed re- 
presentatives have always been able to play a large part 
in the administration. Very few representatives however 
have been permanent residents of the Colony and where 
they are, they are usually people thoroughly “acceptable” 
to Government, within every meaning of that word. Cer- 
tainly they have never been drawn from and, have seldom, 
claimed to represent the views or interests of the middle 
or working classes, indeed, it has sometimes been said that 
Government servants have a duty to protect these classes 
against many of the interests advocated by the Appointed 


Unofificials. 


Finally, in the last fifteen years or more, Hongkong 
has developed as an industrial centre, as well as a trade 
entrepot. Indeed, Hongkong’s industries have served to 
some degree as a buffer against severe economic depression 
caused by the recent China Embargo, yet industry, either 
factory owner or employee, does not have any say in the 
Government of the Colony, and it must be said that the 


Government’s Department of Labour is largely ineffective 
in handling the problems that are arising. This is the back- 
ground in which the Reform Club of Hongkong was born. 


The first Chairman of the Reform Club was Mr. Charles 
Loseby, Q.C., a former Member of Parliament. The Reform 
Club launched immediately into the topic of the proposed 
Municipal Council. It was felt firstly that the scheme 
was a deliberate attempt to circum-navigate much needed 
Legislative Council reforms and that secondly, its whole 
basis of separate electorates was _ entirely wrong. Im- 
mediate Legislative Reform was demanded with the sub- 
sequent creation of a Municipal Council along more orthodox 
lines. Public Meetings were held both in February and 
March 1949, and the Committee held a meeting with the 
Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council. Mrs. Dekkar 
and Mr. Brook Bernacchi shortly afterwards broadcast along 
similar lines; it is of interest only because almost up to 
the last minute it was doubtful whether Government was 
going to permit the Club to go on the air. Strong censorship 
of the script was imposed and objected to by the Club 
and an open break was only avoided by a compromise 
negotiated by Mr. Loseby. Apart from Urban Council 
Election broadcasts the Club has never again been invited 
or permitted to go on the air. Ultimately, as was to happen 
again 4 years later, the Reform Club at the last minute 
found the Unofficial members of the Legislative Council 
nearly in complete accord with their own views. The Un- 
official Members of the Legislative Council moved a success- 
ful Motion proposing the abandonment of the Municipal 
Council Bill, the creation of an Unofficial Majority in the 
Legislative of which at least half were to be elected and 
the creation separately of an elected Municipal Council 
without the objectionable features contained in the original 
scheme. These recommendations were forwarded to London 
but were never heard of again. 


The Reform Club flush from its first victory and under 
the mistaken belief that elections to the Legislature in ac- 
cordance with the Unofficials Motion would be held within 
a few months, turned its act:vities to a number of lesser 
reforms which are nevertheless very essential to the com- 
munity. It has always been the Club’s aim that Constitu- 
tional reform is merely a means, the end being a general 
improvement in conditions for the bona fide citizens of 
the Colony, who are so ignored under the present system 
of Government. Thus opportunity was taken on the oc- 
casion of the visit of a member of the Colonial Office, to 


put forward certain proposals on the economic and social 


requirements of the Colony; a proposal in the Budget speech 
to increase the income tax met with an immediate public 
agitation by the Club and the increase did not go through. 
Investigations were made into the whole position of fish 
sales in the Colony; although entirely surrounded by sea, 
retail fish prices are excessively high and wholesale prices 
excessively low. Steps were taken to complain of and 
obtain improvement in the attitude of the Immigration De- 
partment towards applicants. Vegetable production was 
investigated, and certain recommendations were made for 
improved services of the two big motor-bus monopoly com- 
panies of the Colony. 


Many other matters were considered including the so- 
called juvenile delinquency which is often only shoe-shining 
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without a license and similar innocuous offences, the lack 
of a City Hall which is now to be built on the reclamation 
at present in progress in the Central District and the Har- 
bour Ferry Services including a memorandum on the need 
for a harbour tunnel. 


The year 1952 saw the first post-war elections to the 
Urban Council. The electorate was and is very small, 10,000 
at the most, English speaking being a necessary requisite. 
Pre-war the one or two elections that had taken place had 
produced only a few tens and once a few hundred voters. 
Both post-war elections have had several thousands. The 
Reform Club put up 2 candidates for the 2 vacancies (2 
elected vacancies out of 13 seats). The Chairman of the 
Club, Brook Bernacchi (who had succeeded Charles Loseby 
on his resignation in 1950) was elected at the top of the 
poll but the second candidate Mr. P. C, Woo was defeated 
by 387 votes. 


It is necessary here to digress into a short history 
of the Urban Council. This body started as a Sanitary 
Board early this century, there were always in theory two 
elected members, but interest in elections was not stimu- 
lated (deliberately?) and these were seldom held. The 
Sanitary Board was turned into an Urban Council in 1936, 
and the Council is to have such powers as may be dele- 
gated to it; at present it has control over the Sanitary 
Services, parks and playgrounds, bathing beaches, many 
of the Colony’s amenities, markets, bath houses etc. It is 
the licensing body for all restaurants and food shops, 
dairies and milk shops and for most hawkers, in addition 
it is entirely responsible for the re-housing of former squat- 
ters into settlers’ areas. It is hoped that the powers of 
the Council will shortly be increased considerably. The 
Director of the Urban f£ervices Department is at present 
ex-officio Chairman of the Council. 


At the election of 1952, the Reform Club placed 
Urban Council reforms at the head of their platform ad- 
vocating the development of this Council into a Municipal 
Council, and shortly after his election, Brook Bernacchi 
moved in Council for an increase in the number of elected 
m2mbers. Although, not entirely successful, a recommen- 
dation was put forward for an additional 2 elected members 
making in all four elected members on the Council. This 
recommendation was accepted both by the Hongkong and 
U.K. Governments and became effective in 1953. Further 
recommendations as to enlarging the electorate have been 
accepted in principle but have yet to be implemented. Other 
improvements in Urban matters which have been made 
during the year on the initiation of the Reform Club, include 
improvements in parks and playgrounds, the removal of 
unnecessary bye-laws (which more often than not, were 
an incentive to corruption) and measures to improve the 
retail distribution of fish, although these latter are still in 
the experimental stage. 


An unfortunate feature of the announcement in London 
by the Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Oliver Lyttleton, as 
to the increased number of elected members on the Urban 
Council, was a statement that Her Majesty’s Government did 
not contemplate any constitutional changes to the Legisla- 
tive Council. This was at first thought to be merely a 
rejection of the sweeping reforms proposed by the Un- 
official Motion of 1949, but it would appear that this was 
intended to be of even more general significance and has 
at least been interpreted by the Hongkong Government, as 
meaning no change whatsoever in the Legislative Council 
Constitution. This announcement has both distressed and 
enraged all those persons in Hongkong, whether members 
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of the Reform Club, or not, who are in favour of a pro- 
gressive development in the Government of Hongkong. To 
place the control of the Legislature in an Unofficial majority 
is one thing, but to deny the people of Hongkong, a highly 
educated cosmopolitan community, even one elected repre- 
sentative in the Legislature is quite another. The Reform 
Club has originated and drawn up a Petition to Her Majesty 
the Queen for 2 elected members on the Legislative Council, 
which is to be forwarded shortly when some 10,000 signa- 
tures have been obtained. 


The first part of 1953 saw the revival of the question 
of rent controls. In Hongkong since shortly after World 
War II, all old premises, business and domestic, have been 
subject to control. Suddenly towards the end of 1951 
Government made certain announcements as to proposed 
legislation. for large increases in rent and widespread de- 
control of premises. The Reform Club is of the belief that 
at times of economic difficulties a rising cost of living and 
inflation can only be kept in hand by, firstly, control of 
rentals, and secondly, control of essential commodities. It 
had viewed with alarm the steady de-control of food sup- 
plies up to the end of 1951, but when the Government 
turned to rentals the Reform Club felt that every effort 
must be made to give effect to the strong public opposition 
of nearly 99% of the inhabitants. Public meetings were 
organized and the Government was urged to leave the pro- 
posals in abeyance pending the appointment of a commis- 
sion. Government gave way to the pressure but appointed 
only a Committee, that is to say a body that did not sit 
in public or otherwise give publicity to its proceedings, 
and a Committee with a small membership of three, whom 
the Reform Club did not regard as a representative cross- 


‘section of the community. The Committee’s report was not 


published until the spring of 1953, by which time a great 
deterioration had set in regarding the Colony’s economic 
position. To the horror of the Reform Club and the public, 
the Committee came out with recommendations for eventual 
de-control of business premises and sweeping increases in 
the rents of business and domestic premises, and Govern- 
ment announced that it accepted the report and its recom- 
mendations. Once again widespread meetings were or- 
ganized and the Club made representations direct to the 
Secretary for the Colonies, 


The Government’s Bill when introduced showed a con- 
siderable change from the Committee’s recommendations— 
de-control had been abandoned and rent increases, although 
still considered excessiye, were to be considerable less than 
recommended. The majority of the Unofficials of the Legis- 
lature, it must be said to their credit, particularly since 
many of them are Landlords, came out in favour of public 
opinion, and obtained still further reduction in the proposed 
rental increases. (It must also be said to the credit of the 
Committee that they made certain sound recommendations 


as to control of sub-lettings at excessive rentals which have 
also been passed into law). 


At the end of May 1953, elections for all four seats 
available for the Urban Council were held and it was an 
indication of the satisfaction felt by the public in, the 
Reform Club’s work that all four Reform Club candidates, 
that is to say, Brook Bernacchi, P. C. Woo, Dr. Raymond 
Lee and Philip Au were elected. The four elected members 
made the following statement: “We are deeply honoured by 
the confidence of the public and are indeed very grateful. 
By our work during the coming year let us be judged’. 
The public is watching, but the Reform Club can truly claim 
to have travelled a long way from that small group of 
ardent reformers who got together in January 1949, to 
its sweeping success at the polls of 1953, at which the Chair- 
man himself secured nearly 90% of the total votes cast, 


is 
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FAR EASTE 


Economic REVIEW 


LIVING CONDITIONS IN HONGKONG 


From the report of the Commissioner of Labour for the financial year ending March 1952 


Housing 


Political conditions in China have resulted in pressure 
of population and acute demand for accommodation, chiefly 
for living quarters, though the acquisition of space for offices 
and storage of goods is also a serious problem. The deve- 
lopment of industrial zones on the eastern side of Victoria 
and in parts of the southern shore of the New Territories 
is leading to a slight dispersal of the working population 
but the vast majority still live in tenement-type housing 
in the two main built-up areas on either side of the harbour 
or in squatter encampments on the fringes of these areas. 
Pressure on existing accommodation is so great that it is 
extremely difficult for many manual workers and lower 
salaried employees to find even the most modest quarters 
at a rent within their means, 


Certain big employers of labour have for many years 
provided quarters near the works for a considerable number 
of their workers and in some cases for their families, Among 
these must be mentioned the Dairy Farm Company and 
Taikoo Dockyard on the Island, the Kowloon Wharf and 
Godown Company, and in the New Territories the San 
Miguel Brewery, while dormitories for men and women 
workers are by now a familiar feature at the spinning mills. 
Acceptance of dormitory accommodation is not a compulsory 
condition of employment, but, although the system may not 
be ideal, it is not unpopular with the workers. This ac- 
commodation must conform to standards approved by the 
Labour Department and in most factories there are con- 
siderable amenities beyond the minimum standards. The 
Government is prepared to encourage bona-fide schemes by 
employers for the erection of workers’ housing by the 
grant of land on favourable terms and during the year 
work started on one such scheme put forward by the Hong- 
kong Electric Company for housing a number of its em- 
ployees. 


Construction of new buildings continued throughout 
the year in spite of depression, as is shown by the following 
figures :— 

Other Build- 


Factories & Office & Houses __ ings includ- 
Godowns Shops & Flats ing mixed Total 


April 1951 
to March 


1952 accommodation 
In City of Victoria ...... 14 10 121 ll 156 
On Hongkong Island out- 
side City of Victoria ... 26 3 127 22 178 
In Kowloon & New 
75 47 381 49 562 


115 60 629 82 886 


“Other buildings” include a large number of cinemas. 
Hongkong must be better provided with cinemas than almost 
any other region in the world and the cinema business seems 
to be one of the few which flourished throughout the year. 


The houses and blocks of flats which have been built 
are mostly for the more well-to-do, both Chinese and Euro- 
pean, but the year has seen a determined effort to provide 
housing for the lower-paid workers. Government has for- 
mulated and started to put into operation a long-term pro- 
ject for the gradual clearance of squatter areas, which 
are subject to very great health and fire hazards, and for 
the resettlement of the persons affected in approved-type 


housing in special areas. Two housing societies got well 
under way during the year with housing schemes for which 
land was granted by Government. The Hongkong Model 
Housing Society, whose directors include representatives of 


Government and of leading charitable institutions and which | 
is financed by the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpora- — 


tion, had by the end of the year completed ready for oc- 
cupation 100 of the projected total of 400 flats for small 
families of higher grade white-collar workers. The Hong- 
kong Housing Society with assistance from Colonial Welfare 
and Development Funds had by the end of the period finished 
the site formation and started the construction of blocks of 
flats to house 270 families of poorer white-collar workers 
and skilled artisans. Applications for both lots of flats 
have been far in excess of accommodation, and it is hoped 
that these two schemes are but the forerunners of many 
more. 


Rationing 
In June, 1951, it was decided not to issue rice ration 
cards to any new adult applicants, though applications on 
behalf of children were still accepted if supported by birth 
certificates. The issue of the basic rice ration to existing 
card holders continued: cards in force on 3lst March, 1952, 
totalled 350,110 and covered 1,602,319 persons, including 
approximately 77,000 persons living on harbour craft. 


The ration for each person remained unchanged at 
13% catties (1 catty=1-1/3 lbs.) for the 3 regular 10-day 
periods. An issue of 3 catties, mostly of “broken” rice, 
was available as an extra but was rarely drawn, being 
of inferior quality. There was no issue of glutinous rice 
as had been the practice in previous years. Prices of ration- 
ed rice showed an increase of between 5% and 8% on 
those current up till August, 1951. 


The department has an arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry whereby up to 20,000 extra 
rations can be offered to workers the nature of whose tasks 
warrant special consideration. Three and a half catties 
a week are issued to each of approximately 18,000 workers. 
It is not always possible to ensure good rice at economic 
competitive prices and when quality declines the numbers 
drawing this rice tend to fall. In April, 1951, the total 
number of workers permitted to draw extra rations was 
increased to 25,000 and the scheme is now being revised 
with a view to ensuring greater regularity of drawings. 


During the year, owing to shortage of raw sugar, only 
refined sugar was issued at 1% lbs. per person per month 
at a price of 55 cents a pound except for August/October 
when the price was 60 cents. In October, 1951, a bonus 
issue of refined sugar at 60 cents a pound was made, 
making a total of 3 lbs. per person for that month. 


There have again been difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
firewood for the needs of the Colony. Most workers use 
this as fuel for cooking, although there has been a tendency 
recently, particularly when firewood is scarce and expensive, 
to use kerosene either in a pressure or gravity supply 
cooking stove. The price of firewood varied between $12.00 
and $15.00 a picul as compared with $11-$19 last year. 


Many articles are subject to price control. The 
official price list is published at regular intervals; shopkeepers 
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are required to display a price list prominently and are 
liable to heavy fines if convicted of over-charging. 


Transport 


The Colony possesses very good public transport. 
Considerable expansion has taken place during the year and 
the crowding that occurred during rush hours has been some- 
what eased. 


The Hongkong Tramways Ltd. operates four services 
on the Island connecting Shaukiwan at the eastern end with 
Kennedy Town at the western end of Victoria. Trams run 
on the average every 2 minutes and over 260,000 passen- 
gers are carried every day between 6.00 a.m. and 12.30 a.m. 
fares are 20 cents first and 10 cents third class. The China 
Motor Bus Co., Ltd., now runs 15 services on the Island, 
an increase of 4 over last year. The increase in routes 
covers mainly the south side of the Island, well known for 
the excellent bathing beaches which are used by many 
thousands during the summer. Fares vary from 20 cents 
to $1.00. Over 120,000 passengers are carried daily by 
buses, which in the urban area run on a 3-5 minute service. 


There are no trams in Kowloon, but the Kowloon Motor. 


Bus Co., Ltd., operates an extensive bus service with sixteen 
lines covering the whole of the urban area and the New 
Territories. Over 400,000 passengers are carried daily by 


280 buses which cover 14% million miles a year. Fares’ 


are 10 and 20 cents in the urban area rising to $1.45 
for long journeys. 


The ferry services provide essential transportation 
between Victoria, the centre of commerce, and Kowloon, 
which is not only an industrial but also a residential area. 
The Star Ferry Company provides a service from 6 a.m. 
to 1 a.m., at 5-minute intervals during most of the period. 
The ferries, which use the shortest cross-harbour route 
(namely, from the southern point of the Kowloon peninsula 
to Victoria), carry up to 150,000 passengers daily. Fares 
are 20 cents first class and 10 cents third class. 


The Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd., runs an 
extensive service covering parts of the south coast of the 
New Territories and also some of the islands which form 
part of the Colony. During the year two new permanent 
cross-harbour services were added, one from eastern Victoria 
to Kowloon and one from the western district to west 
Kowloon. These have helped considerably to ease the con- 
gestion in the central district. This company also operates 
the only vehicle. ferry service, each ferry being able to 
carry over 20 vehicles and 800 passengers. In all, some 
167,000 passengers are carried daily by this company’s 
vessels. 


The recommendations of the Harbour Ferry Services 
Advisory Committee set up in 1950 to consider the de- 
sirability of increasing the cross-harbour ferry services in 
order to meet the requirements of the greatly increased 
population, and the decisions of Government thereon, were 
published in August, 1951. Two extra services (additional 
to those described above) have been approved under a short 
term plan, and the introduction of five more new services 
has been recommended. Hitherto traffic has been largely 
concentrated on the central points of Kowloon and Victoria. 
This has resulted in great congestion, particularly on the 
Island where there is only one major road from the ferry 
piers to the eastern district. The recommendations of the 
committee are aimed at decentralizing both passenger and 
vehicle traffic; the additional passenger services from eastern 
and western Victoria have already helped to relieve the pres- 
sure. 
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Kowloon and the eastern side of the New Territories 
are also served by the British Section of the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway. Owing to conditions in China all passenger trains 
stop at Lowu, which is the last station in British territory. 
Ten trains carrying a total of 9,000 passengers run daily 
each way. 


In addition to the above utilities there are over 600 
taxis and public cars, while there are still plying approxi- 
mately 850 rickshaws which are in demand for individual 
transport. Although private cars are seldom owned by 
workers it is possibly of interest to note that there are not 
less than 10,000 in the Colony and the number is steadily 
increasing. 


Recreation 


The pressure of population and the demand for build- 
ing land in most urban areas make it difficult for the majority 
of the working population to find adequate space for 
organized active recreation, particularly on the Island 
which is very hilly. Conditions are however more favour- 
able in Kowloon and the New Territories, where proprietors 
of new factories are able to provide grounds for their 
employees large enough for the ever popular basketball or 
football. Some employers also provide sporting equipment. 


The Southorn Playground, which is one of the main 
recreation grounds in Victoria, is in constant use by league 
teams not only from schools but from firms, Government 
departments and shops. Adults as well as children have 
benefitted by the work of the “kaifong’’ welfare association 


in constructing recreation grounds in various parts of the 


Colony. While facilities are thus slowly improving, it re- 
mains true that active recreation in the open air for the 
workers in the hundreds of small factories is not easy to 
find. Fortunately, however, the Colony possesses many good 
bathing beaches on the Island and near Kowloon. 


As in many other parts of the world league football 
and racing attract large crowds, while cinemas, which show 
some Chinese, many American and a few British films, and 
Chinese theatres provide other forms of recreation at 
fairly reasonable prices. 


The standard of nutrition of wage-earning labourers 
is generally good. The earnings of this class of worker 
have increased considerably since the war and there is good 
evidence that much of the increase is expended on food. 
It is generally accepted that the Chinese diet is well balanced 
and that their methods of cooking preserve the maximum 
value of food. In Hongkong rice is the staple food for 
all classes; the other foods do not vary greatly as between 
the wage earners and other Chinese workers, though the 
labourer may sometimes feed rather better than the white- 
collar salaried man, who has to keep up appearances and 
considers the education of his children a point of honour. 
In times when trade is not so good and earnings lower 
the worker, generally speaking, buys the less expensive meat 
or fish cuts and foregoes his weekly treat of wine while 
still maintaining the balance of his diet. This is borne out 
by the fact that since the war there has been little evidence 
of deficiency diseases in the Colony. It has generally been 
observed that the quantity and quality of food supplied by 
employers is satisfactory; in many undertakings it is cus- 
tomary for employer and worker to sit down together to 
the same meal. 


In order to improve conditions under which workers 
take their meals during the working day, building plans of 
projected factories are required to include dining room ac- 
commodation whether food is provided by the employer or 
not. Factories situated in outlying districts must also pro- 
vide cooking facilities. 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN HONGKONG 


Extract of Report of Commissioner of Labour for the financial year ending March 1952 


The first quarter of the year saw a continuation of 
the quiet which had prevailed in industrial relations during 
1951. From June onwards, however, a change in atmos- 
phere was noticeable and disputes, in some cases leading 
to stoppage of work, became progressively more frequent 
up to the end of the period under review. To some extent 
this was inevitable since a recession in trade and industry 
invariably raises many problems in employer/worker rela- 
tions and, had the disputes been conducted with a genuine 
intention of adjusting these problems, their incidence could 
have been accepted as a healthy sign of growing union 
strength and activity. This was the case in some of the 
earlier disputes, but as the year progressed a new pattern 
became clearly discernible in cases in which unions connected 
with the left-wing Federation of Trade Unions were in- 
volved, 


This pattern is interesting in that it displays an almost 
complete negation of what are normally accepted as trade 
union practices in such matters. In the first place, a notice- 
able feature was the disinclination on the part of the 
union openly to intervene on behalf of its members. The 
initial negotiations were usually entrusted to an ad hoc 
committee of the workers concerned. This committee, which 
so far as could be ascertained was not appointed at a union 
meeting in accordance with union rules, might or might not 
be assisted by a member of the union executive, but general- 
ly was composed of workers who had neither skill nor 
experience in negotiation. It usually claimed to speak not 
on behalf of the union but of “all workers”, a generalism 
which was used to combat any questions as to the com- 
mittee’s competence as representatives. 


The committee always approached employers directly 
though in some cases “go slow” or even strike action might 
have taken place before any approach was made, The initial 
meetings with the employers were in many cases amicable 
but the reports of these meetings which immediately ap- 
peared in certain sections of the vernacular press were in- 
variably full of vituperation, and sometimes were com- 
pletely false. The natural result was an immediate worsen- 
ing of relations which increased with every meeting until a 
deadlock was reached and negotiations broke down. At this 
point the committee approached the Labour Department with 
a request for mediation. This request was publicized in 
the press in the form of a demand that the Labour Depart- 
ment should at once “shoulder its responsibilities and order 
the employers to comply with the just demands of the 
workers”. If further meetings could be arranged (and on 
occasions as many as fifteen joint meetings were held in 
the department) they were not used either to explore the 
possibilities of a solution by compromise or even to make 
clear points of principle on which no compromise would 
be accepted, but were made the occasion for a monotonous 
and parrot-like repetition of certain set phrases which ap- 
parently took the place of thinking and were an effective 
bar to any form of reasoned argument. The press cam- 
paign was continued with unabated vigour and virulence and 
the workers were daily informed that the employers were 
completely “lacking in all sincerity’, while the Labour De- 
partment was described as “refusing to do its duty and 
order the employers to comply with the workers’ demands’’. 
Suggestions made by the Labour Department and proposals 
put forward by employers received no press publicity and 
it is doubtful whether in many cases they were conveyed 
to the workers at all. From start to finish there did not 


appear to be any serious intention of reaching a settlement 
by negotiation and at the same time there was never any 
indication that the union was prepared to accept the respon- 
sibility of advising its members in the light of the realities 
of the situation or to support their demands by general 
union action. The meetings would drag on until employers 
tired of their fruitless repetition and refused to continue 
negotiations, after which the committees continued to call 
periodically on the Labour Department urging Government 
to enforce their demands. Finally the dispute would 
gradually fade from the public press, probably being replaced 
by some fresh agitation. 


This pattern with, of course, individual variations ap- 
peared so constantly in the disputes of the left-wing unions 
that it was impossible to avoid the conclusion that it formed 
part of a general overall policy presumably adopted at the 
instance of the Federation of Trade Unions. The purpose 
of the policy seemed to be to keep open every dispute as 
long as possible, to convince the workers that they had no 
hopes of securing justice from the employers and, further, 
to convince them that the Government of the Colony, 
as represented by the Labour Department, was deliberately 
siding with the employers against the workers because it 
would not exercise dictatorial powers and force the employers 
to accept the workers’ demands. 


The Federation of Trade Unions, which is a federation 
based solely on a common political ideology, was very active 
in the background of all these disputes, both in the field of 
press propaganda and in the organization of “comfort mis- 
sions’ by its affiliated unions, which paid highly publicized 
visits to the workers concerned in the disputes and presented 
them with gifts of rice, money and clothing. It was also 
noticeable that the incidence of these disputes increased 
in proportion to the increase in general political activities 
of the Federation, which extended far beyond the bounds 
of labour relations and which were intimately connected 
with events which culminated in the Kowloon riot on Ist 


March, 1952. 


The depressing side of this policy was not only the 
indifference displayed towards the immediate problems and 
interests of the workers concerned but, more important still, 
the damage which it did to the development of responsible 
trade unionism and the frustrating and stultifying effect 
which it had on employer/worker relations generally. It 


‘must be admitted that in Hongkong there has been little 


or no progress towards the establishment of joint con- 
sultation and collective bargaining between employers and 
workers on a recognized and constitutional basis, but so 
long as a large section of the working population of this 
Colony is prepared to allow the conduct of its affairs to 
be governed by a few men in accordance with the dictates 
of an external political policy there is little hope of securing 
the essential foundation of mutual confidence and respect 
on which any such progress must be based. 


Growth of Trade Unions 


Seventeen unions were registered during the year, two 
of which are employers’ associations. Three workers’ trade 
unions and one employers’ association were removed from 
the register during the same period, leaving on 3ist March, 
1952, a total of 288 registered unions, of which 210 were 
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workers’ organizations, 74 employers’ associations and 4 
mixed guilds of workers and employers, 


It is difficult to secure authentic figures of member- 
ship of the unions, and it is very unlikely that the trade 
unions have made up to any great degree the large member- 
ship they lost during the year 1950/51. Nearly all the 
unions prefer not to get rid of non-paying members, even 
where the rules make provision for such action. Amongst 
the left-wing unions several cases have occurred in which 
members have been retained on the books long after they 
have left to join breakaway unions. The policy of the 
unions of the left has been not only to retain non-paying 
members in the union but to embrace the interests of 
workers who have never taken the trouble to join the 
union. This attitude is in line with the political aspirations 
of the Federation of Trade Unions and their desire to be 
regarded as the leaders of all workers in Hongkong. It 
is, of course, incompatible with the building-up of intelligent 
and organized trade unions, with a conscious and effective 
membership, determined to safeguard their rights and accept 
their responsibilities, 


The policy of the Labour department has been at all 
times to help the trade unions to develop as conscious or- 
ganizations in the social machinery of the Colony and to 
advise them, to the best of its ability, on any of the 
numerous problems which arise in the course of such deve- 
lopment. From the beginning of the year the accounts 
of all but the smallest of the unions were subjected to 
close scrutiny, and on the basis of this the unions have been 
advised how best they can improve their accounts. Quite 
a large number of accounts inspected were found to be 
most unsatisfactory. The department, with the help of 
the Treasury and Audit Departments, has produced simple 
account forms and unions are now being given advice on 
these models. In addition a simple form of bookkeeping 
is being shown to the unions in the hope that they will 
make use of it. Authorized auditors have been sent the 
model forms and have been asked to adopt the new methods 
for their trade union clients wherever possible. 


In view of the importance of developing trade union 
leadership, the department obtained the assistance of the 
University of Hongkong in inaugurating a Trade Union 
University Course. Over twenty English-speaking trade 
union and welfare officers attended a twelve-day course on 
trade union functions, collective bargaining and negotiation, 
trade union law and finance. The experiment was success- 
ful and plans based on the experience of this course are 
being drawn up for further education of this character. 


One of the most depressing features of trade unionism 
in Hongkong is the complete disregard by many of the 
unions of their own constitution and rules. In many cases 
the fault lies in sheer ignorance and many of the unions 
affiliated to the Trades Union Council are among the worst 
offenders in this respect. Officials of unions affiliated to 
the Federation of Trade Unions are usually fully conver- 
sant with their rules but do not hesitate to disregard them 
when occasion arises. Part of the reason for this state 
of affairs lies in the apathy of union members who are 
generally ill-informed and unwilling to exert themselves 
to protect their own interests, but one cannot escape the 
impression that for many leaders the rules are no more 
than a facade, erected because required by the Trade Unions 
Ordinance, but never intended to place any restriction upon 
them or their methods of running the union. . 


To guard against this and other abuses, a revision of 
the Trade Unions and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1948, is 
now under way. 
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The only encouraging aspect of the Trade Union situa- 
tion has been the expansion and strengthening of the move- 
ment towards independent trade unionism. It springs from 
the natural reaction of workers who have become increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the excessive political domination of 
unions affiliated to the Federation of Trade Unions and 
has been materially assisted by methods pursued by these 
unions in their handling of labour disputes’ and by the 
repeated levies made upon members to maintain their policy. 


There is no doubt that there is a strong desire among . 
many of the workers to free the conduct of their union 
activities from the trammels of Chinese politics and if 
this desire can be translated into lasting action the gain 
to the Colony will be enormous. It would, however. .be 
unwise to be over optimistic on the strength of what has 
so far been achieved. It remains to be seen whether these 
new unions will be able to preserve their independence 
or whether they will merely exchange one political party 
for another. Apart from the very considerable pressures 
to which they are subjected from both sides, it is difficult 
to stick to the hard and unspectacular job of laying your 
own foundation in preference to accepting the ready com- 
fort of a furnished flat. z 


Methods of Fixing Wages 


Reference has already been made to the lack of per- 
manent machinery for joint consultation and _ collective 
bargaining and to some of the difficulties which lie in the 
way of setting up such machinery or even preparing a 
foundation on which it can be set up. Apart from political 
complications there are other sources of difficulty of which 
probably the most important and the most stubborn is the 
multiplicity of unions within the same trade or industry. 
Here again political forces are at work, but another reason 
is to be found in the Chinese fondness for organization 
on a clan or district basis and in the very real differences 
in manners, customs, outlook and language which exist 
between Chinese who come from different parts of China. 
Another difficulty is the presence in Hongkong of a con- 
siderable surplus of labour, most of which is not unionized. 
This lack of unionization is, of course, encouraged by the 
policy adopted by certain unions of claiming to represent all 
workers, irrespective of whether they are union members 
or not. «inally, the unions themselves have so far shown 
little interest in establishing permanent machinery for fixing 
and adjusting wages, although they are all prepared to sub- 
scribe to the desirability of such machinery in theory. In 
numerous instances in the past, where wage agreements have 
been drawn up with the assistance of the Labour Department, 
clauses have been inserted in the agreements providing for 
regular meetings between employers and the union, but ex- 
perience has shown that these meetings seldom continue 
for more than one or two months and it is by no means 
uncommon to find that wage agreements have been departed 
from by individual employers without any reaction from 
the union, although the union officials are fully aware that 
a breach of the agreement has been committed. In spite of 
this lack of permanent machinery wages are generally fixed 
by mutual agreement and though such agreement is more 
often than not confined to factory level there is nevertheless 
a broad similarity in the wages throughout a trade. There 
is of course a far greater range between minimum and 
maximum wages than would be found in a more competently 
unionized territory but this is, to some extent, accounted 
for by the fact that the Chinese worker is at bottom strongly 
individualistic and expects to see differences in skill re- 
cognized by differences in wages even among workers who 
nominally are in the same category, 
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‘Industry 


MINING & QUARRYING. 


METAL MINING. 
Iron Ore Mining 
Wolfram Ore Mining 


Total 


STONE QUARRYING, CLAY & SAND 


QUARRYING NOT ELSEWHERE 
MANUFACTURING, 


FOOD MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
EXCEPT BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. 


Meat Canning & Preserving ........ 
Fruit & Vegetable Canning & 
Preserving : 
Vegetable & Fruits ........... 
Vegetable Oils, Peanut Oil, Soy 
Sauce & Gourmet Powder 
Flour & Rice Milling ........... 
Bakeries, Biscuits & Confectionery .. 
Sugar Factories & Refineries ....... ‘ 
Cocoa, Chocolate & Sugar Confec- 
Miscellaneous Food Preparations 
TM 


BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES. 
Wine Industries 
Breweries & Manufacture of Malt .. 
Soft Drink Industries 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. 
Cigarettes & Cigars 


MANUFACTURD OF TEXTILES. 

Spinning, Weaving & Finishing: 
Cotton Spinning 
Silk Spinning 
Wool Spinning 
Weaving 
Finishing 

Cordage, Rope & Twine Industries 


Manufacture of Textiles not elsewhere 
classified 


Total 


© 
ee 
*e 


MANUFACTURE OF FOOTWEAR, OTHER 
WEARING APPAREL & MADE-UP 
TEXTILE GOODS. 


Manufacture of Footwear, except 
Manufacture of Wearing Apparel, 
Manufacture of Made-up Textile Goods, 
except wearing apparel .......... 


No. of No. of Enfployees 
Factories Male Female Total 
2 1,698 — 1,698 
1 445 — 445 
3 2,143 2,143 
2 10 10 
3 67 34 101 
3 22 — 22 
13 181 160 341 
& 109 170 279 
20 640 301 941 
19 196 20 216 
47 483 29 512 
17 622 267 889 
4 419 66 485 
yg 63 125 188 
36 385 189 574 
179 3,187 1,361 4,548 
16 166 2 168 
| 140 25 165 
12 450 43 493 
29 756 70 826 
5 306 1,123 1,429 
13 6,296 2,629 8,925 
l 7 6 13 
2 21 — 21 
154 3,753 4,322 8,075 
40 993 47 1,040 
245 2,395 5,853 8,248 
33 461 283 744 
14 166 162 328 
502 14,092 13,302 27,394 
7 388 32 420 
50 745 957 1,702 
14 74 150 224 
71 1,207 1,139 2,346 


Industry 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOD & CORK, 
EXCEPT MANUFACTURE OF FURNI- 
TURE. 


Cork Manufacturing 
Manufacture of Trunks & Cases .... 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE & 
FIXTURES. 


Wooden Furniture Manufacture 
Rattan Furniture Manufacture 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF PAPER & PAPER 
PRODUCTS. 


Paper Manufacture 
Articles of Pulp, Paper & Paperboard 


Total 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING & ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES. 


Printing 
Newspapers 
Paper Dyeing 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF LEATHER & 
LEATHER PRODUCTS, EXCEPT 
FOOTWEAR. 


Tanneries 


MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER 
PRODUCTS. 


Reclaimed Rubber Products 
Shoes 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS & 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 


Basic Industrial Chemicals 
Fertilisers: 
Chemicals 
Dyes 
Manufacture of Miscellaneous 
Chemical Products: 
Medicines 
Cosmetics 
Paint & Lacquer 
Printing Ink 
Matches 
Joss Sticks & Mosquito Sticks 
Camphor Oil & Powder 
Glue & Gelatine 
Bone-grinding 
Candles 


including 


Total 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 
| HONGKONG INDUSTRIES AND LABOUR 


Registered and recorded Factories and Workshops and Manual Workers employed therein 
during the Quarters ended 31st March 1952 


No. of No. of Entployees 
Factories Female Total 
16 587 
1 3 tal 
338 2 327 
58 899 23 922 
9 394 14 408 
& 226 47 273 
at 620 61 681 
1 27 — 27 
13 164 208 372 
14 191 208 399 
269 4,215 528 4,743 
9 786 15 801 
3 100 Al 141 
281 5,101 584 5,685 
9 194 2 196 
3 47 — 47 
48 1,276 3,615 4,891 
51 1,323 3,615 4,938 
ll 228 76 304 
5 29 — 29 
2 7 — 7 
1 54 149 203 
15 355 407 762 
9 78 99 177 
& 10 18 
fal 201 104 305 
2 13 8 21 
4 268 761 1,019 
6 69 164 233 
2 ll 15 26 
1 7 — 7 
4 34 3 37 
1 12 5 17 
2 & — 
74 1,382 1,791 3,173 
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Industry 


MANUFACTURE OF PRODUCTS OF 
PETROLEUM & COAL. 


Petroleum Refineries: 
Kerosene Refinery 


MANUFACTURE OF NON-METALLIC 
PRODUCTS EXCEPT PRODUCTS OF 
PETROLEUM -& COAL. 


Structural Clay Products: 
Bricks 


Cement: 
Tiles & Blocks 
Cement Manufacture 

Non-metallic Products not elsewhere 

classified : 
Abrasives 
Gypsum 
Lime-kilns 


Chalk 


BASIC METAL INDUSTRIES. 


Iron & Steel Basic Industries: 
Iron Foundry 
Rolling Mills 

Non-ferrous Basic Industries: 
Refinery of Wolfram 
Refinery of Manganese 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF METAL 
PRODUCTS EXCEPT MACHINERY 
& TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT. 

Tin Cans 
Aluminium Wares 
Emamel Wares 
Vaeuum Flasks 
Electro-plating 

Type-foundries 

Needles 
Nails & Screws 

Tooth Paste Tubes 
Hurricane Lamps 


eee 


Metal Windows 
UmbreNa Ribs 


*e 


Total 


MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY, 
_ EXCEPT ELECTRICAL MACHINERY. 


Repair of Machinery 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL 
MACHINERY, APPARATUS, 
APPLIANCES & SUPPLIES. 


Repair of Radios 
Hand Torches 
Electric Bulbs 
Batteries 


Total 


No. of 
Factories Male Female Total 


No. of Entployees 


1 5 — 5 

3 423 100 523 

2 73 2 75 
32 618 103 721 
5 74 18 92 

1 266 8 274 

1 2 — 2 

2 15 — 15 
6 113 25 138 

6 35 3 38 

1 17 5 22 
59 1,636 264 1,900 
14 406 10 416 
3 385 106 491 

2 6 —_ 6 

2 13 3 16 
21 810 119 929 
24 531 330 861 
4 242 60 302 
17 2,080 284 2,364 
6 359 197 556 
28 504 137 641 
2 24 4 28 

4 130 202 332 

5 113 68 181 
2 18 9 27 

7 261 186 447 

1 6 — 6 

8 138 55 193 
13 759 108 867 
6 285 —_ 285 

4 33 108 141 
114 1,638 1,238 2,876 
245 7,121 2,986 10,107 
119 2,334 73 2,407 
1 8 36 44 
30 1,133 3,016 4,149 
27 281 407 688 
9 171 525 696 

2 13 — 13 
1 6 — 6 
70 1,612 3,984 5,596 
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Industry No. of No. of Entployees 
Factories Male Female Total 
MANUFACTURD OF TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT. 
Shipbuilding & Repairing ........... 20 9,212 177 9,389 
Railway & Tram Construction & 
Repairing: 
Repair of Motor Vehicles & Cycles: 
2 797 — 797 
4 172 1 173 
Aircraft Repair: 
Aircraft (overhauling) .......... 1 464 18 482 
Total Webbed 29 11,288 196 11,484 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES. 
Manufacture of Photographic & 
lee 4 35 2 37 
Jewellery & Related Articles ........ 1 . — 8 
Musical Instruments: 
Gramophone Records ............ 1 2 — 2 
Industries not elsewhere classified: 
hes 606s 4 12 57 69 
Feather sorting & cleaning ..... 5 7 119 188 307 
Tee & Cold 7 379 6 385 
5 59 39 98 
1 12 42 54 
CONSTRUCTION 
CONSTRUCTION. 
Construction Works —- -— 
ELECTRICITY, GAS, WATER & 
SANITARY SERVICES 
ELECTRICITY, GAS & STEAM. 
Electric Light & Power ..........;.. 5 840 6 846 
Gas Manufacture & Distribution .... 2 404 — 404 
COMMBRCE 
Petroleum Installation .......... 4 550 44 594 
TRANSPORT, STORAGE & 
COMMUNICATION 
TRANSPORT. 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSING. 
1 279 7 286 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
RECREATION SERVICES. 
Motion Picture Production .......... 5 168 7 175 
PERSONAL SERVICES. 


tal 
587 
327 
a Pottery, China & Earthenware ...... 
2 Glass & Glass Products ............. 
408 
273 
681 
97 Total o ete ce 
372 
399 
743 
801 
141 
685 
196 | 
| 
| 
891 | 
.938 
Iron @& Steel Works ......cccccccs 
Other Metal Wares ......cccces 
203 
177 
305 
21 
,019 
233 
26 
Electria Appliances 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


RADIO HONGKONG 


Since there is no local yardstick for comparison (as 
Rediffusion’s function and purposes are somewhat different) 
it is not unreasonable to gauge our local broadcasting 
effort against the record of broadcasting in other colonial 
territories, according to the annual report of the Govt. 
Public Relations Officer. Perusal of the 1952 annual edition 
of the “Colonial Office Handbook of Broadcasting in Colonial 
Territories” brings to light some very interesting facts 
viz 


(a) With the exception of three territories which 
operate their own wired broadcasting systems (i.e. on the 
“Rediffusion” principle) Hongkong is the only Colony in 
which revenue from broadcast lieences (plus Rediffusion 
royalty fees) exceeds the amount expended on broadcast 
programmes. Most territories subsidize their broadcasting 
system out of general Revenue, some very heavily. 


(b) Radio Hongkong’s two stations, English and 
Chinese, each broadcast a greater number of hours weekly 
than any other colonial broadcasting station with the excep- 
tion of those who rely mainly on relays of the Overseas 
Service of the B.B.C. This total of hours has been greatly 
increased, since the Handbook went to press, with the exten- 
sion of programme hours on both stations by approximately 
two hours daily as from December, 1951. Only Radio 
Malaya, broadcasting in four languages, with resultant 
greater overall total of hours, begins to approach Radio 
Hongkong’s programme hours per language. 


(c) Considering its output, Radio Hongkong is pro- 
bably the most economically staffed broadcasting station 
anywhere in the British Colonies. Compare for example 
Radio Malaya’s staff of Directorate and Administration 87, 
Programme Division 78, Schools Division 22, News- 
room 6, Engineers 122, a total of 315; with Radio Hong- 
kong’s staff of Administrative, Programme and Clerical per- 
sonnel 27, Engineering 20, a total of 47. 


(d) In only the Federation of Malaya are there more 
licenced radio receivers than in Hongkong (55,065 as against 
43,377). Singapore is next on the list with 28,582; making 
the total number of receivers served by Radio Malaya 
83,647. 


This remarkable record of Radio Hongkong obviously 
gives excuse for a certain amount of mild self-congratula- 
tion. But it should be observed that the programme hours 
broadcast have only been achieved by stretching resources 
to the utmost and by putting a tremendous strain on the 
station’s small regular staff and the band of enthusiastic 
semi-amateur announcers and news readers who assist the 
permanent staff. A few days illness or local leave can 
easily cause near-disaster. 


The success and friendly rivalry of Rediffusion has, if 
anything, had a good effect on Radio Hongkong. The sense 
of competition has stirred both organizations to greater 
efforts. 


Broadcast licences have dropped by just over 2,000 
during the year 1951-52—from 43,377 at March 3lst, 1951 
to 41,211 at March 31st, 1952 while Rediffusion subscribers 
(exclusive of extra speakers) have gone up and are now 
in the neighbourhood of 47,000. 


Thus there are now in Hongkong some 90,000 sub- 
scribers to either Radio or Rediffusion and since Rediffusion 
co-operates magnificently with Government in the broad- 
casting of important announcements, special talks and 
features etc., it is a most valuable adjunct to the official 
broadcasting station. 


Rediffusion’s popularity is probably due to four main 
factors:—(i) Its astonishing simplicity and more or less 
foolproof reliability. (ii) Its comparative inexpensiveness 
—a monthly outlay of only $10 having considerable appeal, 
especially to people in the lower income groups for whom 
the immediate expenditure of several hundred dollars on 
a radio receiver is out of the question. (iii) The pro- 
grammes broadcast are deliberately and calculatedly popular 
in nature, and designed to appeal to the greatest number 
of listeners. (iv) The fact that programmes are of day- 
long duration—from 7 a.m. to midnight daily. 


Broadcasting cannot compete with either factor (i) or 
(ii). Although it is probable that most Hongkong radio 
listeners keep their sets tuned to either ZEK or ZBW, the 
owner of a good short-wave radio receiver has at least 
the advantage over the Rediffusion listener in that he is 
not chained to one or, if bi-lingual, two programmes but 
can range and pick at will from the choice offered by the 
broadcasting stations of the world. But no single Colonial 
Broadcasting Station can do anything to lower the prices 
of radio receivers or persuade dealers to offer “easy terms”’. 


Radio Hongkong’s programme could be made more 
popular. Indeed every effort is being made to improve 
standards and to ensure that, whatever the programme, it 
is as good of its kind as it can possibly be. But Radio 
Hongkong considers that it has a duty to the minorities as 
well as to the majority and so sheer entertainment of a 
popular nature is leavened with concerts of classical music, 
serious plays and thought-provoking talks and discussions. 
This is especially true of the English-language station, but 
the policy holds equally good for the Chinese. Moreover, 
whereas there are only some 3,000 European licence-holders, 
there is ample evidence that many Chinese listeners listen 
to the English language station for those very programmes 
which the popular entertainment ‘fan’ writes off as “dull” 
and “high-brow”’. Rediffusion’s popular programmes offer 
listeners an alternative to Radio Hongkong’s slightly more 
solid fare. 


Hours of broadcasting probably present the _ single 
greatest disparity between the services offered by Radio 
Hongkong. Except at week-ends and on public holidays, 
there are long gaps every morning and afternoon when 
Radio Hongkong is silent. However much one may deplore 
the habit of using either Radio or Rediffusion as merely 
a purveyor of background noise there is no question that 
the practice has many addicts and the fact that there is 
always something to be heard on Rediffusion during normal 
waking hours is a big point in its favour. 


But there is very little hope of extending Radio Hong- 
kong’s hours any further unless sponsored advertising pro- 
grammes are accepted or Broadcasting is heavily subsidized 
out of general Revenue. 


All-day broadcasting would pose innumerable new 
difficulties and involve all manner of fresh expenses. Pro- 
gramme staff, already barely adequate for current hours, 
would have to be considerably increased. Extra engineering 
staff would also be required and additional equipment, since 
continuous 17-hour a day broadcasting leaves no time for 
adequate maintenance, 


But the biggest snag lies in the provision of suitable 
material to broadcast. In both Radio Hongkong and Rediffu- 
sion, the English stations rely largely on recorded pro- 
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grammes and relays, as there is not enough local talent 
available. The Chinese stations rely on live artists as 
there is an insufficient supply of Chinese records. 


_ . Both Radio Hongkong and Rediffusion subscribe to the 
regulations of the International Federation of the Phono- 
graphic Industry, the organization which protects the copy- 
right interests of composers, conductors and performers who 
record for the commercial gramophone companies, and pays 
royalties for each and every playing of records protected 
by LF.P.I. In addition to payment of royalties, LF.P.I. 
stipulates that the use of commercial gramophone records 
made by their members, shall not exceed a stated number 
of hours in any one week. The hours allotted are already 
being fully utilized—practically up to the last minute. 


If therefore Radio Hongkong is to have all-day broad- 
casting it must, like Rediffusion, subscribe to comparatively 
expensive commercial transcription services in order to feed 
the English Station and must engage more local artists for 
the Chinese. Rediffusion finances both the transcription 
services and the artists from the revenue derived from 
commercial sponsors who pay to have their products ad- 


vertised in connexion with popular programmes. 


The Studios 


The equipment of the new studios was largely provided 
by a grant of £20,826 from Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare funds, and Radio Hongkong is now one of the most 
up-to-date broadcasting units in the Far East. The lay-out 
of the studios and control rooms, designed to B.B.C. speci- 
fications, follows the pattern of the B.B.C. continuity system 
and the greatest care has been taken to combine proper 


accoustical insulation with air-conditioning facilities. 


Situated in the centre of the station and occupying 


both floors is a miniature concert hall with a seating capacity 


of 150, and grouped around this are the studios and control 
rooms, the English language continuity suite on one floor 


and the Chinese language studios on the other. The main 


administrative offices of the station are on the upper floor 
and below these are the central contro] room, the engineers’ 
workshops and offices and a small recording studio equipped 
for recording on discs, tape or wire. The walls, floor and 


‘ceiling of the concert hall float on rubber and the hall is 


thus completely insulated from the main frame of the 
building. 


The B.B.C.’s “Continuity System”, upon which the 
studios are planned, has worked admirably. This system 
provides a central point (the Duty Announcer in the Con- 
tinuity Studio), on which the whole programme pivots. 


The Chinese Station (Z.E.K.): The new studios were 
found to be highly suitable for broadcasting the various 


types of Chinese programmes, ranging from story-telling to 


instrumental groups and large concert parties with their wide 
frequency range. The Concert Hall was regularly used, and 
on some of the more important and starred concerts, at- 


tracted numbers of listeners in the form of studio audiences. 


The English Station (Z.B.W.): The overall aim of 


ZBW, as indeed of any broadcasting organization, is to 
please as many people as much of the time as possible. 
‘This naturally results in pleasing some of the people some 
of the time. The aim of providing something for every- 


body, with always a careful eye on proportions, was well 
maintained. Programmes were designed to range from 
serious plays, features and music to the lighter things of 


Jife—variety shows, music-hall performances, light airy 
‘music, “hot” jazz, and the popular ‘hit’ numbers of the day. 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVAIN., RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bille of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


_ Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
(including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bide. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kone. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


The dull conditions ruling in the 
local commodity markets during June 
gradually gave way during July to 
brighter prospects. Causes for stimu- 
lation were: The greater interest shown 
by mainland China in filling require- 
ments locally; the allocation of addi- 
tional exchange for imports by India 
and Australia; and the increased buy- 
ing support provided by Japan, the 
Philippines, South Korea and Burma; 
as well as active enquiries from vari- 
ous European countries. 


So far, the signing of an armistice 
in Korea has had little repercussion 
upon the local markets, the position 
still remaining the same in regard to 
the U.N. embargo against trade with 
China. However, in view of the urgent 
need for rehabilitation in Korea, HK 
merchants are preparing to supply 
what they can to fill the requirements 
of that war-torn country. 


Important from the merchants’ point 
of view, has been the renewal of im- 
port licences by the HK Govt. as well 
as exchange transfer facilities for all 
types of Japanese cotton textiles (ex- 
cept cotton yarn) provided the goods 
are not for re-exportation to the 
scheduled territories. 


Also gratifying was the decision of 
the Australian Govt, to permit of the 
import of additional items from the 
sterling area. 


Exporters of China Produce are glad 
to learn that the U.S. authorities have 
approved of the importation of tung 
oil and tung nuts, although it is clearly 
emphasised that this does not include 
those of mainland China origin. 


Survey of the HK Markets for five 
weeks ended July 31, 1953 


During the five weeks under review 
the position of the principal commodi- 
ties dealt in was as follows: Cotton 
Yarn was dull, lacking buying interest. 
Metals continued quiet, except for 
tinplate and tinplate waste, waste, which 
were in brisk demand. Industrial 
Chemicals enjoyed brisk trading in 
certain popular lines, a revival of in- 
terest being manifested by China and 
increased demand shown by South 
Korea, sodium nitrate and am- 
monium chloride being most briskly 
traded. Paper continued weak. China 
Produce showed signs of recovery 
with increased shipments to Japan, 
Europe and Southeast Asia. : 


HK Commodity Prices as at July 15, 
1953 


(Spot sales unless otherwise stated) 
(1 picul = 133.3 Ibs.) 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1300 & $1240 
(nom.) per bale. Indian 20s $1170. 
Italian 20s $1160 & $1120 (nom.). 
Egyptian 20s $1095. 

Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars 
Europe 40’ length % $39 per picul; 
HK-make 20’-40° 4%” & %” $38 per 
picul. Mild Steel Plates, Japan 4’ x 8’ 
3/16” $58 per picul. Galvd Steel Plain 
Sheets, UK 4’ x 8 %” 70 cents per 
lb. Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ 
USSG26 61 cents per lb. Galvd Iron 
Wire, Europe or Japan G8 $47 per 
picul. Aluminium Sheets, Japan 4’ x 8’ 
99.5% alloy G16-G24 $2.45 per Ib. 


Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid, 
Netherlands 25-kilo carboy 56 cents 
per lb. Bicarbonate of Ammonia, UK 
2-cewt drum $615 per ton. Calcium 
Carbonate (light), Japan 18-kilo bag 
$260 per ton. Hyposulphite of Soda, 
UK 1-cewt barrel 35 cents per lb. Tan- 


ning Extract, Mimosa 1-cwt double 
bags 63 cents per lb. 
Paper—Art Frinting 31” x 43” 


coated one side, UK 88gr 85-lb ream . 


$82 per ream; coated both sides, UK 
95-120gr 90-110 lb ream $1 per Ib. 


Bond 22” x 34” White, Norway/Sweden, 


watermarked 60gr 32-lb $24.20 per 
ream, Central Europe 60gr 32-lb $23 
per ream; Europe, unwatermarked 
60gr 32-lb $22.50 per ream. Wood- 
free Printing 31” x 43”, Austria/Czech/ 
Netherlands 50gr & under 43-48 Ib 
72 cents per lb, 60gr & over 57-60 
lb 70% cents, 60-75gr 60-75 lb 96 
cents, 85-95gr 80-100 lb 65/72 cents. 
Manifold 22” x 34” White, Norway 
30gr 16-lb $15.50/16 per ream. News- 
print in reel, Poland 50-52gr 31” 37 
cents per lb. Newsprint in ream 
81” x 43’, Poland 50-52gr 50-Ib $20.20 
per ream. Duplex Board, one _ side, 
Sweden 250gr 240-lb 31” x 43” with 
brand name $118 per ream, without 
brand name $114; Czech 230gr 220-Ib 
31” x 43” $104 per ream, 250gr 240- 
Ib $105; West Germany 250gr 240-lb 
31” x 43” $106 per ream. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil in bulk $142 per picul (nom). 
Aniseed Oil 15 deg ord. qual. $560 


per picul. Cassia Oil 80-85% ca $1320 
per picul. Cottonseed Oil $101 per 
picul. Teaseed Oil 8% ffa $112 per 


picul (nom). Other Produce: Cassia 
Lignea 80-lb bale 1st qual $56 per picul, 
in bulk $52.80. Cassia Unscraped $98 
per picul. Gallnuts, Hankow assorted 
qual $29 per picul. Garlic, Toasted, 
Kwangtung (Hoyuen) $63.5¢ per picul; 
Untoasted, Kwangtung $68, Taiwan 
medium size $39. Rice Bran, Hankow 
1q $18.70 per picul. Rosin, low grade 
black $55 per quintal. Seeds: Lin- 


seed, N. China $46.80 per picul; Ramie 
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Seed, NW China $44; Mustardseed $48. 
Raw Silk, Canton 50/70 denier $2250 
per picul, Szechuan 20/22 denier 
E-grade $3150. Miscellaneous: Coir 
Fibre, Szechuan 18” to 24” $173 per 
picul. Hop Seeds, «Tientsin A-grade 
$63. Maize, Hankow $24. Teaseed 
Cake, Kwangtung West River $14 per 
picul. Tea: Green, Hunan iq $750 
per picul. 


Prices as at July 31. 


Cotton Yarn—HK 20s $1280 & $1220 
per bale (nom). 
42s $1840. Egyptian 20s $1035. 


Metals—Mild Steel Round Bars, 
Europe 40’ %”’ dia. $42 per picul, %” 
$38; HK-make 20’-40’ 4%” to %” $38. 
Galvd Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ USS 
G31:$5.60 per sheet. Corr. Roofing 
Iron Sheets, Japan 3’ x 7’ BWG24 59 
cents per lb. Corr, Aluminium Sheets, 
Japan 2%’ x 7’ G26 $11 per sheet. 
Zine Sheets, Europe 3’ x 8’ G6 $100 
per picul, G9 $98, G10 $99. Brass 
Wire, Japan G14-G16 $335 per picul. 
Galvd Iron Wire, Europe/Japan G10 
$47 per picul, G14 $48. Steel Wire 


Ropes, UK 24 x 6 x 7 ” dia $2.60 per — 


Ib, 1%” $2.20, 2%” $1.50. Wire 
Nails, Europe/Japan 1-picul keg 1”’ x 15 
BWG $53 per picul, 1%” x 13 & 2” x 
11 $52.50, %” x 17 $67. Tinplate, 
UK 20” x 28” 200-lb case of 112 
sheets with skid $119. Tinplate Waste, 
Waste, Electrolytic, USA 18” x 24’ 
200-lb case of 112 sheets with skids 
$88 per 
Waste, Coked, UK 14” x 20” with 
skid $83 per 200-lbs. "4 

Industrial Chemicals—Acetic Acid 
78-80%, Netherlands 25-kilo carboy 57 
cents per lb. Ammonium Chloride, UK 
75-kilo gunny bag $585 per ton. 
Lithopone 30%, Netherlands 50-kilo 
paper bag 33% cts per lb. Magnesium 
Carbonate (light), UK 56-lb bag 48% 
cts per lb. Silicate of Soda, Japan 
330-kilo drum $124. Sodium Nitrate, 
Germany 100-kilo gunny bag $28.50 
per picul. Sodium Sulphide, UK 5-cwt 
drum $435 per ton. Titanium  Di- 
Oxide, France 100-kilo barrel $1.30 
per lb. Zine Oxide 99%, India 50-kilo 
gunny bag 69 cts per Ib. 

Paper—Art Printing 31” x 43’ 
coated one side, UK 88gr 85-lb ream 
$81 per ream, Sweden $82.50, Norway 
$83; coated both sides, UK 95-120gr 
90-110 lbs ream $1 per lb. Bond 
22” x 34” White, Norway/Sweden 
watermarked & brand 60gr 32-lb ream 
$24.20/$24 per ream, Central Europe 
$23.20. Foolseap UK 48-64 Ib 26%” 
x 33” $1.20 & $1.15 per lb, Norway 
95 cts per lb. Woodfree Printing 31” 
x 43”, Austria/Czech/Netherlands 
50gr & under 43-48 lb 72 cts per lb, 
60gr & over 57-60 lb 70%/70 cts, 65- 
75gr 65-70 lb 69/70 cts. Manifold, 
White 22” x 34” Norway 30gr 16-lb 
team $15.60/$16 per ream, Sweden 
$17, Italian $16.80. Cellophane, Japan 


Italian 20s $1095,. 


200-lbs. Tinplate Waste, 
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36” x 39” $70 per ream. MG Cap 20gr 
17%-lb 25” x 44”, Austria $10/$10.10 
per ream, Norway $10.20/$10.40. 
Duplex Board, coated one side, 250gr 
240-lb 31”’ x 43” Czech $106 per ream, 
W. Germany $107; 800-420gr 280-380 
Ib 31” x 48”, Europe 55/58 cts per 
lb. Strawboard 26’ x 31’’, Netherlands 
80z $428 per ton, 8-160z $430, 10-120z 
& 14-160z $425. 


China Produce—Vegetable Oils: 
Woodoil, refined in bulk $136 per picul 
(nom), c&f London £149. Cassia Oil 
85-90% ca export qual $1320 (sellers). 
Castorseed Oil, Tsingtao $150 (nom). 
Rapeseed Oil $95 (nom). Citronella 
Oil, Taiwan $2.40 per lb (nom). 
Other Produce: Cassia, Broken 1q $43 
per picul. Garlic, Toasted, Kwang- 
tung, Kamshan $100 per picul, Hoyuen 
$72; untoasted Kwangsi $26, Chekiang 
$39.20. Gypsum White, Hupeh $11.50 
per picul. Rice Bran, Hankow 2q 
$18.20 per picul, Kwangsi 2q $19.10. 
Rosin, Kwangtung East River 
B-grade $75 per quintal, C-gr $72, 
West River N-grade $74 per quintal. 
Sesamum, Unhulled, Hankow White $94 
per picul. Miscellaneous: Coir Fibre, 
Szechuan 18’’-24” $165 per picul. Red 
Chili, dried, Szechuan 2q $78 per picul. 
Galangal Kwangtung $43 per  picul. 
Hog Casing, Shanghai $2040 per picul. 
Melon $200 per — picul. Talcum, 
Kwangsi $12 £per picul. Groundnut 
Cake, Tsingtao $37 per picul. Tea- 
seed Cake, West River 2q $14 per 
picul. Tea: Green Hunan lq $740 
per picul. Beans: Black, Shanghai lq 
$72 per picul. Broad Kiangsu Large 
$37.80, Hankow Small $24.80. Green, 
Honan lq gunny bag $70.50. Red, 
Tientsin $65, Kiangsu 1q $59. Sova 
(Yellow), Manchuria 1952 crop $69, 
1951 $66, 1949 $64,50, 


Rice—Thai White 100% 3rd class 
(new) B-grade $88.50 per picul. Thai 
Broken A-1 special (new) 2nd class 
$67.30. HK New Territories Chai Mei 
lst class $106; See Mew $102.50. 


Cement—Emerald Brand (Green 
Island) 112-lb bag $7.70 (official 
price $6.95). Snowcrete White Cement 
(Green Is.) $17 per 1l-cwt bag (o. pr. 
$15.75). Emeralcrete Rapid Harden- 
ing (Green Is) 112-lb bag $8.50 (o.pr. 
$7.75). Japanese Cement 100-lb bag 
$6.65 Danish White Cement l-cwt bag 
$15.70. 


HCNGKONG IMPORTS OF JAPANESE 
TEXTILES 


Under date of July 16, the Acting 
Director of Commerce & Industry, Mr. 
H. A. Angus, M.B.E., has announced 
that in view of the improvement in 
the balance of payments position with 
Japan, a further relaxation of the exist- 


ing import restrictions has become 
possible. 
With immediate effect, exchange 


transfer facilities and import licences 
will be granted for all types of Japa- 


nese cotton textiles. The existing 
quota arrangements in respect of 
poplin are also abolished forthwith. 


The present restrictions on the im- 
port of Japanese cotton yarn will, how- 
ever, remain for the time being and 
re-exports of Japanese goods to the 
scheduled Territories are still not per- 
mitted. 


Licences for the import of Japanese 
cotton textiles have been withheld since 
April 17 last year. 


The first restrictions on imports 
from Japan were imposed by the 
Colony on March 4, 1952, following 
which four additional steps were in- 
stituted towards the same end. 


Relaxation of the restrictions was 
started by the authorities here on 
April 13 and the above is the fifth 
step taken in this connection. 


At the present juncture only two 
restrictive measures against imports 
from Japan are still in force. They 
are the restrictions on the importation 
of Japanese cotton yarn and the re- 
strictions on the _ re-exportation of 
Japanese goods to the scheduled ter- 
ritories, 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Easier political conditions in East 
Asia have produced already bene- 
ficial effects on Hongkong. Trade has 


improved in recent weeks and local 
building activity is further rising. The 
share ma-ket has experienced a series 
of minor booms with quotations steadily 
rising and yields correspondingly declin- 
ing. Fresh capital has found its way 
into local securities and there is ap- 
parently no end to inquiry for stocks 
and shares though current levels have 
exceeded ideas of new investors. Real 
estate is appreciating and though Honge- 
kong has passed through a building 
boom of unprecedented extent new 
structures are mushrooming’ every- 
where. Commercial banks are able tv 
loan out larger funds than for a long 
time in the past and most of the bank 
loans go towards trade financing. 


There is some feeling of guarded 
optimism about commercial relations 


with China; demand in China for many ° 


categories of consumer and _ capita: 
goods is huge and it can partially de 
satisfied at the moment without violat- 
ing the strategic goods embargo on 
shipments to China. The political 
hotheads in Peking are not having it 
all their way and the compromisers 
seem to be getting the upper hand. 
After the peace in Korea will be con- 
cluded—which can be _ expected al- 
though there will be some _ setbacks 
before this document can be signed— 
Peking will slowly change its attitude 
vis-a-vis the West, and signs for this 
change are already apparent. 
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The unofficial exchange market has 
been for a long time in the doldrums. 
Speculation has been decreasing all the 
time. Idle capital seems to be no 
longer attracted by the possibilities in 
either the exchange or gold forward 
settlements. Sterling is firm and 
therefore it is impossible to make money 
by gambling a la hausse in US$ or 
gold; this was for years, when ster- 
ling was weak or appeared s0, a 
favourite game in the money markets 
of the Colony. Whenever a currency 
shows definite signs of strength and 
therefore public confidence is heighten- 
ed, speculation is increasingly afraid 
of any commitments. This is what 
has been happening here lately. The 
obvious firmness of sterling is at the 
bottom of the market’s passivity here. 


No particular changes are likely to 
occur during the rest of the _ year, 
there ought to be no anxiety about deve- 
lopments in Korea, and as sterling will 
further be consolidated, local exchange 
and gold markets may continue to be 
featureless and speculation, the life 
blood of the local market, will hardly 
show itself anywhere. The current 
official cross of 2.80 may even in the 
course of time and especially if and 
when sterling will be freed from con- 
trol and made convertible, be altered 
and perhaps rise to 3 and over this 
level. Such a course of financial de- 
velopments must be taken into con- 
sideration when entering into long-term 
commitments. In a world at peace, 
uneasy though it may seem, _ the 
strength of the US$ will not impress 
non-American investors but demand 
for US goods, and therefore for US 
exchange, will always be brisk and 
persistent. This does not mean that 
the relationship between US and other 
currencies must continue unbalanced 
as it did in the post-war years. 


Report for the week August 3—8:— 


Gold: High & low for .945 fine tael 
$265%4,—263%, opening & closing 
$2635s.—264%, Macao high & low for 
99 fine tael $277—-275%, cross rates 
in Hongkong US$38.52—38.43, asked 
price cif Macao 39.60. Daily high & 
low per .945 fine tael: Holiday; 264%— 
963%: 2654%4—-263%; 26544—263%; 
265—264%; 2651%4—264%, 

Market was very quiet; easy tone as 
US exchange dropped. Change-over 
interest one cent per ten taels, in 
favor sellers. Tradings: 72,100, 
average per day 14,420. Positions 
64.500 average. Cash sales 7240 of 
which 3740 listed. Imports 3000 taels 
from Manila. Exports 2500 to Singa- 
pore. -Local absorption very small as 
public buys little these days of im- 
pending peace and stability. 


Rates per tael $5.87—5.50, 

3.80—3.50, small coins 
4500 taels, 15,000 
dollar and 12,000 small coins. Market 
weakened conspicuously as_ imports 
coming from Macao were sudden and 
voluminous. These shipments originated 
in China and were probably from offi- 
cial treasury. Exporters ceased buy- 


Silver: 
dollar coin 
2.87—2.68. Sales 
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ing, anticipating lower rates. Further 
Chinese exports of silver to Macao are 
to arrive here. Local industrial con- 
sumption ‘remains low, partly covered 
by old metal sales. 


US$: High & low rates for US notes 
$5985%—596%,, DD 599—597%, TT 
600%—5983. Sales: TT 560,000, DD 
340,000, notes 394,000, forward US$ 
2.2 million. Daily high & low TT: 


Holiday; 599%4—598HU, 600-599; 
600%4—599; 600—599%, 5993%4— 
599%. 


A stagnant market, no interest, little 
speculation. Bangkok, Manila, Taiwan 
sold TT, Japan and Korea _§ strong 
sellers in notes, Manila good seller in 
DD. Offtake weak as gold importers 
out of the market and merchant de- 
mand hesitant. Old hedgers _ sold 
notes, being afraid of still lower rates; 
besides local share market is now more 
in the news, attracting idle capital 
which, to some extent, was frozen in 


US notes. Interest favored buyers, 
totaled 50c per US$ 1000. Positions 
averaged US$ 2% million. Overseas 


Chinese remittances much weaker than 
in previous years; obviously the 
sympathy of Chinese abroad does not 
rest with Peking (which, of course, 
does not apply to the growing genera- 
tion who seem often to be still en- 
thrailed by the advertised achievements 
of their *‘motherland’). Local Chinese 
are however recipients of drafts from 
relatives abroad, and _ without these 
drafts thousands of families here and 
in Macao would not be able to live; 
this subsidy or total support of local 
and Macao Chinese by relatives over- 
seas is an important economic factor 
in the life of the two colonies, and 
one can state that without these over- 
seas remittances a large number of 
Chinese here would be compelled to 
return to China—a course which they 
all dread. 


Far Eastern DD & TT: High & 
low per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
Manila 2.13—2.10, Tokyo .0143— 
.01395, US$ in Tokyo 6.02—6.01. 
High & low per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency: Singapore .53475—.5345, Sai- 
gon 12—11.30, Bangkok 2.95—2.94. 
Sales: 190,000 pesos, 65 m, yen, 35,000 
US$, 220,000 Mal.$, 5 m. piastres, 2% 
m, baht. Market quiet but yen sales 
active which supply is result of stepped 
up smuggling of local merchandise to 
Japanese ports. 


Banknotes: High & low per foreign 
currency unit in HK$:— London 
15.84—15.78, Australia 12.25—12.24, 
N. Zealand 13.20—13.10, Egypt 13.80— 
18.65, &. Africa 15.483—15.40, India 
1.1725—1.17, Pakistan 1.13—1.11, 
Ceylon 1.05—1.04, Burma .75, Malaya 
1.83—1.829, Canada 6—5.98, Manila 
2.12, Macao 1.02, Japan .0135, France 
.0142, Saigon .0867—.0852, Djakarta 
.20—.19%, Bangkok .328—.326. 


Chinese Exchange: Official rates of 
Peking unchanged at PB yuan 4270 
per HK$ 22270 per US$, 68,590 per £. 
PB yuan quoted for notes $185—180 


per million. Taiwan notes per 1000 
quoted $220%—215, and DD Taipei 
220—217%. Black markets in China 
are again dormant and inactive. 


HONGKONG INCORPORATED 
COMPANIES 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated in Hongkong 
during the week ended August 1, 
1953 :-— 


Lee Cheong Woo, Limited—lIm- 
porters and exporters, dealers in 
fertilizers and agricultural goods, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Room Nos. 307 & 308, 
Hongkong Bank Building, 3rd floor, 
Victoria, Hongkong. Subscribers: Chu 
Chik Chuen, 477, Lockhart Road, 2nd 
floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Chow Nim 
Tong, 142, Portland Street, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


United Fisheries, 
or businesses 


Limited—Trades 
of fishing, fisheries, 
trawlers,  etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$500,000. Registered Office: 64, 
Henry House, 6th floor, 10, Ice House 
Street, Victoria, Hongkong. Sub- 
scribers: Lee Kim Bun, 44, Blue Pool 
2oad, Hongkong. Merchant; Benjamin 
Culter Randall, 160, Boundary Street, 
Kowloon, Share Broker. 


Yee Fong Heng Limited—Exporters 
and importers, general traders, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$500,000. Regis- 
tered Office: 1, Des Voeux Road Cen- 
tral, Victoria, Hongkong. Subscribers: 
Wong Yung Fee, 81, Marble Road, 3rd 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim Dividend in 
respect of the year 1953 of 70 
cents per share, free of tax, has 
been declared payable on and 
after 17th September 1953. 

Applications for Dividend 
Warrants should be made either 
personally or by letter to the 
Registered Office of the Com- 
pany, P. & O. Building, 4th Floor. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 3rd day of September 1953 
to the 17th day of September 
1953, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 


GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
6th August, 1953. 
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floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Hsu Lung 
Yin, 15, Swatow Street, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


Chung Yuen Metal Rolling Mill 
Limited—Metal rolling manufacturers, 
and/or dealers and merchants, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, HK$200,000. Regis- 
tered Office: K.I.L. No. 4147, Ma Tau 
Wai Road, Kowloon City, Kowloon. 
Subscribers: Kwan Shu Min, 17, Kai 
Yuen Terrace, 3rd floor, North Point, 
Hongkong, Merchant;; Tam Kwong 
Wah, 434, Ma Tau Wai Road, 2nd 
floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


South Ocean Navigation Company, 
Limited—To purchase, take in ex- 
change, or otherwise acquire and hold 
ships and vessels, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$1,000,000. Registered Office: 10, 
Ice House Street, Victoria, Hongkong. 
Subscribers: Tan Khuat Siong, 171, 
Argyle Street, ground floor, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Ling I-yu, 44, Village Road, 
ground floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


HCNGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE IN 
JULY 


The volume of business’ reported 
for July was almost double the June 
turnover, and records the largest 
volume reported for 1953. 


There has been an all round increase 
in prices over the closing rates at the 
end of June. Local market prices 
were not greatly affected by an- 
nouncement of the signing of a truce 
in Korea. Hongkong Banks (London 
Register) rose to £92/10/- ex dividend, 
but this price was not maintained. 


Dividend announcements were made 
by Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, Chinese Estates Ltd., Star 
Ferry Co., Ltd... Wing On Co., Ltd., 
Douglas 8.S. Co., Ltd., and H.K. Land 
Investment & Agency Co., Ltd. 


Hongkong Government 4% #£Loan 
1933/53 will be paid off on Ist August, 


1953. 


The market eased off at the close 
with sellers in evidence. 


Business reported during July: 
$24,525,715. Business reported in 
1952: $142,309,007. Business for 
Jan./July this year: $86,063,184. 


Business reported July, 1952: $10,968,- 
753. 


BUSINESS DONE DURING JULY: 


Qty. of Shares 
H.K. Govt. Loan 344% (1948) ...... $383,000 
China Underwriters ............... 3,000 
Indochina (Def) ........... 3,230 
11,800 
893,200 
5,310 
Shanghai Docks ...........; 900 


H.K. 
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Shanghai Lands ................ 


Kwong Sang Hong 

China Entertainment 
Constructions (F. Pd.) 
Shanghai Loan ......... 500 


Qty. of Shares 


61,60 Ewo Cotton 
conti 8,792 Consolidated Rubber 
2.314 Kota Bahroe 
‘ 1,200 S'hai Kedah 
900 Shai Kelantan 
S’hai Pahang 


QUOTATIONS AT THE HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE: HIGHEST & LOWEST FOR JANUARY TO MAY 


AND FOR JUNE 1953: 


Stock 
H.K. Government 314% Loan (1934) 
Do. 314% ,, (1940) 
Do. 314% ,, (1948) 
Banks 


H’kong & S’‘hai B’king 
X.D. 


London Register 


Canton Insurance Office, Ltd. . 
Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, Ltd. 
China Underwriters, Ltd. ...... 
Fire Insurance Co., 


Shipping 
Douglas Steamship Co., Ltd. .. 
Indochina Steam ) Pref. 


Navigation Co., Ltd. ) Def. 
Union Waterboat Co., Ltd. 


Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 


td. 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 


Decks, Wharves & 


Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 
Godown Co., Ltd. ........ 
North Point Wharves Ltd. ...... 
& Hongkew Wharf 


Chins. Provident Loan and 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. ...... (O) 


( 
Shanghai Dockyard, Ltd. ...... 


Mining 
Raub Australian Gold Mining 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 
& Shanghai Hotels, 


Hongkong Land Investment and 


men Land Investment Co., 


Chinese 
Public Utilities 


Hongkong Tramways .......... 
Peak Tramways, Ltd. (F. Pd.) 


China Light & Power — Ltd. 
F. Pd.) 

(P. Pd.) 

Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. .... 
Macao Electric Lighting Co., Ltd. 


(Xx 


Light & Power Co., 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. ........ 


Highest Lowest 1953 


Jan./May 
High Low 
$9114 $91% 
$91%% $91%, 
$93 $90%%4 
$1495 $1335 
$149 $146 
$255 $235 
$800 $755, 
$5, $5 
$160 $140 
$45 $45 


(O)$15,20 $13.20 
(Bonus) $13.70 $13.20 


$1.60 
$8 $7 
(Rts)$3.10 $2.40 


$20 


$13.30 
$11.70 
$2.30 


$4.65 


$8 


$1.30 
7.10 


$68 
$5.80 


$18 


$10.90 


$4.65 


$6.90 


(O)$62 
(Bonus) $5634) $47 


$1.80 
$15 
$2 .525 


$23.30 
$36 
$18 
$118 


$10.60 


$1.30 
$12.30 
$2.20 


$19.90 
$ 


35 
17% 
$98 


$9.10 
$5.90 
$20.90 
$9.90 
Rts.) $6.15 $6.15 
(Rts.) $0.15 $0.15 
(O) $6% 
N) 


(O0)$20.10 
(N)$18.20 
$1.30 


$654 


) $15.80 


$0.85 


| 


Stock 


Industrials 
Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. 


Hongkong Rope Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. 


Stores, Etc. 
Dairy Farm, Ice & Cold Storage 
A. S. Watson & Co., Ltd. 
Lane, Crawford, Ltd. ........ 


Caldbeck, Macgreror & Co., Ltd. $27 


China Emporium, Ltd. ........ 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. ........ 


Wing On Co., Ltd. ........ X.D. $47% 


Miscellaneous 

China Bntertainment & Land 
Investment Co., Ltd. ...... 

International Films Ltd. 
H.K. Engineering & Construction 
Vibro Piling Co., Ltd. ........ 
Loan & Co., 


Yanetsze Finance Co. Ltd. ..(O) 
( 


N) 
Cotton Mills 
Ewo Cotton Mills, Ltd. ........ 
Textile Corporation of H.K., Ltd. 
RUBBERS 
The Anglo-Dutch (Java) Planta- 


The Anglo Java Estates, Ltd. 
The Ayer Tawah Rubber Planta- 

The Bute Plantations (1913), Ltd. 
The Consolidated Rubber Estates 


(1914) Ltd. 


The Dontinion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
The Java Consolidated Rubber & 
Coffee Estates. Ltd. ........ 
The Kota Bahroe Rubber Estates 
Kroewoek Java Plantations, Ltd. 
Langkat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosch-En Landbouwexploitatie 


The Shanghat Kelantan Rubber 
Estates (1925) Ltd. ........ 
The Shanghai Pahang Rubber 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rubber 
The Sungala Rubber Estate, Ltd. 
The Duri Rubber Estates, 


The Ziangbe Rubber Co., Ltd. $1. 60 


Low 


$1444 


$15.10 


$3.30 
$2 


$3 


$0.40 


$3 
$0.35 


$0.55 
$1.60 


$514 
$0.70 
$1.10 


$2.10 
$3.- 


$0.72 
$1% 


Highest Lowest 1953 
Jan./May 
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Qty. of Shares 
veiw 300 
June 

High Low 
$17.40 $15.90 
$15.80 $15.40 
$20.90 $18.80 
$24.80 $22.20 
$27 .20 $23.80 
$3 $3 
$2.05 $2.05 
$51 $51 


$17.70 $17.60 


$7 $7 
$6.40 $6.15 
$5.60 $5.45 
$2.35 
$5.35 $5.15 
$1% 
$2.70 $21 
$1.40 $1.40 
$2.95 $2.80 
$0.35 $0.35 
$1% $1.575 
$5.30 $5.30 
x 
$0.80 $0.70 
$1.45 $1.40 
$3 $3 
$0.80 $0.75 
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Pa. $ $6.80 
$112 $110 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The signing at Panmunjom on Mon- 
day the 27th of July 1953 of what 
may be termed an uneasy Truce 
brought to an end the _ three-year 
Korean War, but unfortunately the 
conflict will not be over until a politi- 
cal settlement has been made and it 
is a matter of surmise as to whether 
or not unsurmountable obstacles will 
encumber the negotiating parties. 


Mr. D. T. Waring, head of Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya) Limited which 
manages the largest group of tin 
producing companies in Malaya, told 
shareholders of Kuala Kampar Tin 
Limited that he wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the proposal to re-convene the 
United Nations commodity conference 
which was adjourned in November 
1950, that the alternative to an inter- 
national agreement was to rely on the 
normal laws of supply and demand 
which must inevitably involve periods 
of instability, capital loss and unem- 
ployment and that unilateral action in 
Malaya (such as the suggested Malayan 
Buffer Pool) would operate for the 
benefit of other producing countries 
and would be doomed to failure. 


Despite the fall in Commodity prices, 
the Industrial market remained re- 
markably steady and it was difficult 
to fill any sizeable investment order 
which was indicative of the meagre 
' quantities of loose shares circulating in 
the market. Apart from rises in Hong- 
kong Banks and Union Insurance, this 
section remained featureless. 


When the price of the metal was 
high, its fluctuations had little or no 
effect on tin shares, but now after 
its immense fall, the market is in such 
a sensitive state that a rise or fall 
in the metal price is immediately re- 
flected in the prices of the shares. Thus 
during the week tin shares were far 
from stagnant, with fluctuations oc- 
curring within narrow limits in ac- 
cordance with the movements of the 
metal price. Petalings and Rantaus 
provided the bulk of the turnover whilst 
Austral Amalgamated, due to growing 
demand, finished a close third. The 
announcement of a third interim divi- 
dend of 10% by Petaling Tin was 
deemed satisfactory by those who had 
given any serious thought to the mat- 
ter, as with the prevailing price of 
tin and the uncertainty of its future, 
some holders were prepared for a 
smaller distribution. 


There was slightly increased activity 
in rubber shares, but odd lots con- 
stituted the majority of the trans- 
actions. 


The Singapore City Council’s $10 
million 434% loan been over- 
subscribed, otherwise only a few par- 
cels of tax-free loans changed hands. 


Business done. 25th to 3ist July, 1953. 


Industrials. Alexander Brick Prefs. $2.15, 
Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.95 to $1.97% to $1.95 


to $1.9714%4, Gammans $2.65 and $2.67%, Ham- 
mers $2.75, Hongkong Bank (Col.) $817, 
Malayan Breweries $3.95 to $3.85, Malayan 
Cements $1.35 to $1.30, McAlisters $39.75, 
Oriental Telephones 67/10%, Robinson Ords. 
$1.72% to $1.80, Singapore Cold Storage $4.15 
to $4.20, Straits Times $2.50, Straits Traders 
$20.25, Union Insurance $427.50, Wearne 
Brothers $2.15 to $2.17% to $2.15. 


Tins. Batu Selangor 65 cents, Hong Fatts 
$1.15 to $1.10, Petalings $3.80 to $3.25 to 
3.60 to $3.40 e.d., Rantau $1.97% to $1.95, 
Sungei Ways $2.35, Taiping Consol. $1.55, 
Austral Amals. 10/3 to 9/10% to 10/3, Bangrin 
7/6 to 7/9, Jelapangs 29/-, Kuala Kampar 
29/- to 30/-, Larut 6/6, Lower Peraks 9/4% 
to 10/-, Ampats 6/4% and 6/6, Kuchais $1.85. 


Rubbers. Ayer Panas 65 cents, Batu Lintangs 


$1.00, Brunei United $1.57%, New Serendah 87% 


cents, Rembia 6d, Singapore United 3/-. 


Overseas Investments. British: Dominion 
Breweries 75/9, London & Coastal Oil Wharves 
16/-, Turner & Newall 55/9. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


BANGRIN TIN DREDGING CO. LTD. This 
Company, which is being taken over by Siamese 
Tin, after payment of British Profits Tax made 
a net profit of £188,933 (63%) and paid 35% 
for the year ended 3lst December, 1952. At 
balancing date net liquid assets equalled £309,246 
or 5/1% per 5/- share and stores at £185,200 
equalled a further 3/1 per share. The No. 2 
dredge was removed from Siam to Chemor, a 
property in North Kinta, Perak, owned by 
Siamese Tin; this the two companies were pro- 
posing to work as a joint venture on equal 
terms. Unfortunately, limestone bottom was 
encountered where none had been disclosed by 
previous drilling and because of bandit activity 
no proper close boring has been possible. The 
dredge remains dismantled and under care and 
maintenance at Chemor. 


BEDFORD PLANTATIONS LTD. Made a 
net profit of $80,370 (18.9%) and proposed 
final dividend of 744% will make 12%4% for the 
year ended 3ist March, 1953. At balancing 


date net liquids totalled $204,856 or 48.2 cents © 


per share. Cost of production was 52.2 cents 
per lb. on a crop averaging 612.9 Ibs. per acre. 
The average yield per acre for old seedling 
rubber was 528 lbs. whereas Clonal/Budded areas 
yielded at the average rate of 1,070 Ibs. per 
acre. It is estimated that there will be a 
24,000 lb. inerease in current year’s output. 


GOPENG CONSOLIDATED LTD. Treated .73 
Kati ground hydraulically to make a net profit, 
after payment of British Profits Tax, of 
£289,913 (73.3%) and paid 50% for the year 
ended 30th September, 1952. At balancing date 
net liquids equalled £193,891 or 2/5 per 5/- 
unit and stores at £28,219 equalled a further 
4\%4d per unit. General Manager’s report said 
ee prospects for the future are reasonably 
g 


RIVERVIEW RUBBER ESTATES LTD. Made 
a net profit of $368,094 (35.5%) and proposed 
final dividend of 10% will make 20% for the 
year ended 3ist Mareh 1953. At balancing 
date net liquid assets totalled $885,238 or 73.2 
cents (1/8%) per share. Cost of production 
was 53.3 cents (1/3) per Ib. on a crop averag- 
ing 806 lbs. per acre. The company has 3,199 
acres planted with rubber of which 695 are 
immature. Of the mature area 641 acres are 
of modern material. Since closing the accounts 
on 80% War Damage dividend amounting to 
$89,474 has been received. 


SIAMESE TIN SYNDICATE LTD. After 
payment of British Profits Tax made a net 
profit of £417,174 (278.1%) and paid 150% for 
the year ended 3lst December, 1952. At balanc- 
ing date net liquids amounted to £516,367 or 
17/3 per 5/- share and stores at £311,132 
equalled a further 10/4 per share. In _ his 
statement the Chairman referred to the Bangkok 
Press announcement that the Siamese Govern- 
ment intended to give preference in future to 
their own countrymen in the granting of mining 
leases and that the matter had been taken u 
by the Association of British Commonwealt 
Mining Interests in Siam and the Foreign Office 
and the Embassy in Bangkok had been informed 
of the natural concern of the British Mining 
interests in Siam. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN NEW 


ZEALAND 


Business activity has continued at a 
high level in New Zealand during the 
first half of 1953. Readjustment, re- 
quired after the rush of imports in 
the early part of 1952, has been as- 
sisted by good seasonal conditions and 
satisfactory export markets. 


Butter fat supplied to dairy factories 
during 1952-53 is estimated to be some 
5 per cent, higher than in the preceding 
season, and butter exports have been 
at a very high level, assuming record 
proportions. Grain yields during. the 
past season have been satisfactory, and 
sheep numbers are high. End of sea- 
son wool sales in May saw prices above 
those for the previous season. 


These satisfactory results in the 
main export industries have been re- 
flected in buoyant oversea. trade 
figures. Total exports in the period 
from January to March, 1953, realized 
£NZ80.6 million compared with 
£NZ69.4 million in the corresponding 
months of 1952. The balance of 
payments has been healthy, recording a 
surplus of £NZ5 million in the Decem- 
ber quarter of 1952, and of £NZ26 
million in the first quarter of 1953, 
compared with a deficit of £NZ8 mil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1952. It 
must be remembered however that the 
favorable balance of payments is due, 
not only to high export receipts, but 
also to import restrictions, which have 
continued during the whole of the 
period under review, thus artificially 
reducing imports and _ assisting the 
balance of trade. 


The building trade is active, value 


of total permits having been £NZ31 


million in 1952 compared with £NZ29 
million in the preceding year, which 
in turn showed a rise from £NZ24 
million in 1950. The index of building 
costs had risen to a record level in 
January, 1953, 4% above that of a 
year before. 


There is still pressure upon manpower 
resources in the Dominion, although 
the number of notified job vacancies 
fell during 1952 and totalled 13,073 
in February, 1953, compared with 
21,980 at the end of February, 1952. 


The somewhat anomalous position 
which had existed in the loan market 
for some time, following the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that it did not 
intend to borrow during the fiscal year 
1952-53, has now been rectified. The 
nominal rate of 3% on Government 
bonds, which had applied following the 
Government’s announcement, has now 
been altered by the new loan of 
=NZ20 - million, repayable in 1962, 
carrying interest at 3%% and issued 
at £98/10/- per cent. 


Proceeds of the new loan are to be 
used partly for repaying existing loans 
and partly for the continuation of 
national evelopment schemes, which 
have done so much to stimulate in- 
ternal activity by extension of electri- 
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city supply, construction of schools, 
land development and railway works. 
Industrial expansion continues and the 
preliminary work on the establishment 
of the newsprint industry has begun. 


Buoyant oversea trading conditions, 
accompanied by a high level of deve- 
lopmental works activity, have con- 
tinued to exert a degree of inflationary 
pressure in the New Zealand economy. 
Net oversea assets of the banking 
system stood at £NZ69.5 million in 
July, 1952, and by the end of the 
first quarter of 1953 had risen’ to 
nearly £NZ102 million. The _infla- 
tionary effect of these oversea exchange 
operations was offset to some extent by 
the fall in advances, which declined 
steadily from £NZ187 million in March, 
1952, to £NZ130 million in February 
1953. In spite of this downward 
movement in advances, however, there 
was a net inflationary tendency in 
internal monetary conditions, as 
evidenced by the rise in trading bank 
deposits from a low point of £NZ244 
million in August, 1952, to £NZ260 
million in March, 1953. 


All this is evidence of a continuing 
high level of activity, but it also points 
to the vulnerability of the New Zea- 
land economy under existing condi- 
tions. Export income is high, but 
imports are restricted. There can be 
no lasting satisfaction with New Zea- 
land’s progress while import controls 
remain in force. The retention of such 
controls in a period of heavy exports 
at high prices raises doubts. about the 
degree of pressure upon New Zealand’s 
balance of payments which could de- 
velop if export markets were to become 
considerably less favourable. The 
sooner the economy is placed on a 
basis enabling import controls to be 
removed the more satisfactory will be 
the long-term outlook for the 
Dominion. | 


DEVALUATION OF THE INDOCHINA 
PIASTRE 


The recent devaluation of the piastre 
from 17 to 10 francs was long over- 
due. It was in December 1945 that 
the exchange rate of 17 francs to 1 
piastre was fixed. The black market 
rate of piastre existed ever since. The 
black market rate has gone up steadily. 
In 1949 it reached the level of 8 francs 
for 1 piastre, indcating that the piastre 
had depreciated by over 100% mea- 
sured in term of black market rate. 
It has however since remained more 
or less at that level. 


€ince the pre-war rate of exchange 
in Indochina was 10 francs to 1 piastre, 
the recent devaluation was a restora- 
tion to the pre-war level. But since 
the franc itself has depreciated con- 
siderably in terms of U.S. dollar and 
pourfd sterling after the war, the piastre 
has, in fact, a much lower value today 
than before the war. 


There were three principal causes for 
the French Government to devalue the 


piastre. First, the heavy military ex- 
penditures incurred in Indochina. 
Assuming the amount of expenditure in 
piastre to remain unchanged, the 
amount of franc required to be remit- 
ted to Indochina will be proportionate- 
ly reduced as the extent of the de- 
valuation. As the French have _ to 
spend US$400,000,000 equivalent a 
year in Indochina, devaluation will 
save about US$150,000,000. The de- 
valuation will have the same effect on 
American aid to Indochina. 


Secondly, it is the desire of the 
French to stop the illegal traffic in 
piastres. Traders could buy one piastre 
for eight francs in Saigon, then sold 
it at the official rate of 17 francs to 
banks in Paris, then bought’ U.S. 
dollars in Paris at the black market 
rate of 400 francs, and then smuggled 
U.S. dollars to Saigon where they could 
be sold for 50 piastres. Such trans- 
actions yielded traders 100 per cent 
profit. 


Thirdly: to spur the exports of Indo- 
china. The export trade since’ the 
world war has never recovered to the 
prewar level, and that is partly due to 
the great disparity between the black 
market and the official rate in foreign 
exchange. It is calculated that, bar- 
ring immediate rise of internal prices, 
the first results of the devaluation will 
be to stimulate exports, as well as to 
reduce imports. Since the devaluation 
is nearly 60%, and if the domestic 
prices do not go up to that extent, the 
expectation of increasing exports might 
be realized. 


The devaluation of the piastre has 
been an unpleasant surprise to Viet- 
namese and French business circles in 
Saigon. The Vietnamese government 
was even indignant about it. It was 
regarded as France’s unilateral deci- 
sion. However, the chief objection to 
the devaluation is the fear of the 
rocketing of commodity prices’ that 
might ensue. Nevertheless, after a 
short period of crisis and panic, the 
situation has returned to normal, partly 
due to a series of measures taken by 
the Vietnamese: government. One of 
the measures is the decree that all 
prices and salaries be “frozen” at the 
May 9th level, considered as the last 
‘normal’ day before the devaluation. 
Other measures include the pegging 
of the prices of condensed milk, rice, 
petroleum, and certain kinds of drugs. 
All these measures are still under cri- 
ticism of business circles, but the 
general economic activities of the coun- 
try have continued without much diffi- 
culties. One of the remaining diffi- 
culties is the suspension of forward 
exchange dealings by the exchange au- 
thority, which has compelled all banks 
in Saigon to stop financing the import 
trade since June 6th. 


TAIWAN COMMODITY MARKET IN 


MAY 


During the month under review, 
foodstuff prices continued to rise, while 
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those of imported flour, beans, and 
canned goods also hiked phenomenally. 
The prices of industrial chemicals have 
declined somewhat, but those of hard- 
wares and some other imported goods 
showed signs of upsurge again after 
having receded from their peaks. The 
market of pharmaceuticals was stable, 
whereas the prices of building materials 
such as wood, glass plates and cement 
were advancing. The general whole- 
sale price index in Taipei for the 
month was 592.86, which was 2% 
higher than that of 576.06 in April. 
At the same time, the cost of living 
index for civil servants in Taipei for 
the month moved to 488.54, which 
was 3.5% higher than that of 472.09 
in April (June 15, 1949 being the 
base period). 


Rains persisted in May, which was 
partly responsible for the considerable 
rise in the price of rice in the first 
half. month, as the wet weather in- 
terrupted the thrashing of the grain 
just harvested and its transportation. 
The price, however, dropped in the 
latter half month as more. supplies 
were rushed to the market. Through- 
out the month the market price of rice 
was rather’ sensitive to the weather 
condition and fluctuated almost daily. 
The rice under ration was first priced 
at NT$200 a picul, and then reduced 
to NT$175 a picul. The price of im- 
ported flour jumped by about 35%, 
since import was suspended in May. 
The local mills are now able to pro- 
duce high quality flour, but the pro- 
duction of domestic flour is still in- 
adequate to meet the demands. Hikes 
in the prices of various kinds of bean 
were caused by depleting stocks and 
decreasing imports. The quotations of 
red bean and small green bean rose 
most sharply, the former by more than 
30% and the latter 40%. The ad- 
vance in the prices of soyabean and 
large green bean was about 10%. 


The general price situation in Taiwan 
is causing considerable concern to the 
Government. The rise in the prices of 
foodstuff has raised the cost of all 
productions including export products, 
while, with only a few exceptions, the 
prices of export goods in the foreign 
market are nct well maintained. Mean- 
while, importers realize big profits from 
imports because of high domestic prices 
and low rate of exchange. But the 
importers are faced with uncertainty 
in the replacement of their goods be- 
cause of screening. Higher prices have 
resulted in smaller volume of sales 
as the purchasing power of the people 
is falling in proportion to the hike of 
prices. - Therefore, how to promote ex- 
ports and how to maintain stable prices 
are now urgent problems of the Gov- 
ernment. A revision in the exchange 
rate in favor of the exporters might 
be a solution, but it will probably start 
off an inflationary spiral. The right 
solution should be to force down domes- 
tic prices, but this might be achieve 
at the expense of production. 
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HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


The following trade enquiries are issued by the HK 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry for information and assis- 
tance to the local commercial and industrial community. 
This service is now being utilised, and assisted by certain 
Consuls-General and Trade Commissioners, and in this con- 
nection are included in this issue trade information and 
opportunities supplied by the Japanese Comsul-General, 
Room 207, 4, Queen’s Road, Central; Le Conseiller Com- 
mercial de France en Chine, 601, Jardine House, 14/16, 
Pedder Street; the Hon. Austrian Foreign Trade Representa- 
tive in Hongkong, 328, Gloucester Building; Portuguese 
Acting Consul 106/7, Edinburgh House; Hongkong Govern- 
ment Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London. 
Interested parties are asked to contact enquirers direct, and 
NOT through the Department of Commerce and Industry. 
The enquiries are published in all good faith, and local 
concerns are advised to take the usual commercial pre- 


cautions before transacting any business. The 


name of 


enquirers’ bankers, where known, are included. 


AFRICA 


Fazal’s, 
P.O. Box No. 171, 
Zanzibar, E. Africa 


Nepma, 


Casablanca, Morocco 


Sardinafric, 
Casablanca, Morocco 


Anglo American 
[mporters, 

3a, Idummagbo Street, 
Lagos,, Nigeria 


The Ile’Ye Merchant, 
4, Shitta Street, 
Lagos,, Nigeria 


Ajisebiana Trading Co., 
5, Awujale, Street, 
P.O. Box No. 164, 
Ijebu-Ode, Nigeria 


Ca. Amasiaku & Bros’ sons 
Coy., 

8, Thompson Street, 

P.O. Box 169. Jos, Nigeria 


Syndicate of International 
Commercial 
Representatives, 

P.O. Eerste Fabrieke, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 


AUSTRALIA 


K & A Laird, 
°56, Flinders Street, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


AUSTRIA 


Ing. Kurt Sluka, 
Kufstein/Tirol, 
Toblacherstr. 1. 


Gebr. Groh, 
Wien III, Weyregasse 9. 


Thermobau, 
Wien I, Spiegelgasse 21. 


Dr. Raoul Ferlan, 
Wien 2/27, Kleine 
Stadtgutg. 12-16. 


Messrs. Janiczek & 
Dipl. Ing. Latzel, 
Wien I, Zelinkagasse 14. 


Messrs. Amalie Winder, 
Dornbirn, Vorarlberg. 


Messrs. Ferdinand Dorner, 
Altheim, O. 


Wish to:— 


Contact manufacturers of novelties and 
fancy goods. 
Bankers:— The Standard Bank of 5S. A. 


Ltd. Zanuxibar. 


Export canned fish, vegetables, fruits, 
sweatmeat, fruit cordials, dried vegetables, 
Morocco wines. 


Export canned fish. 


Import shirts, pyjamas, children’s dresses, 
toys and games, towels, handkerchiefs, 
sports wear, enamel ware, aluminum ware. 


Import hardware, glassware, enamel ware, 
cotton piece goods, fountain pens. 


Import damask, velvet, cotton piece goods, 
woollen piece goods, panama hats, shoes, 
sandals, fountain pens, hardwares, textiles. 
Export sheepskins, goatskins, timber, hides, 
Piasava, rubbers. 

Bankers :— Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) Ltd. 


Nigerian Trust Bank Ltd. 
Ijebu-Ode. 
Contact manufacturers of general mer- 
chandise. 


Represent local mtanufacturers. 


Represent manufacturers of steel allied and 
general hardware products. 

Export rugs made from kangaroo hide and 
juvenile cowboy outfits trimmed with 
kangaroo. 


Export D.D.T. Insecticide 
Concentrate. 


fluid Emulsion 


Export steel files. Sample-collection available 
for inspection. 
Export prefabricated houses. 


Export wood. 


Export armatures. 


Export textiles. 


Export drillers. 


Messrs. Neufrit, 


Ing. Friedr. Fritsch, 
IX, Sechsschm melg. 
17. 


Messrs. Josef Welser, 
Ybbsitz, N 


Kuching, Sarawak. 


BRAZIL 


Jean Justin, 
Av. Rio-Branco 81, 


Salas 1608/10, Rio de 


Janeiro, 


Esq., 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Granthant Agencies, 


P.O. Box 321, 


Georgetown, Demerara, 


CYPRUS 


Mr. M. Fevzi Akarsu, 
P.O. Box 498, Nicosia. 


FRANCE 


D’Aussy & Co., 
Marseille. 


Spirotechnique, 


aris, 


Arage 
Hanoi. 


J. Schneider & Co., 
Paris. 


Aviat, 


P. Goldring, 


Paris. 


Vandeputte Fils & Co., 


Tou 


Louis Bergot, 


ng, 


Bordeaux. 
Lamy Jeune Fils, 
M 


orez. 


Societe Generale des 
Compteurs de Voitures, 


Paris. 


Agence Commerciale, 


Bordeaux. 


Udema, 


Paris. 


Ricom, 
Paris. 


Marcel Isnard, 
Marseill 


e. 


Synthefloral, 
Vallauries. 


Junior-Ajax, 


Paris. 


Etienne Ganici & Co., 


Paris. 


H. Delpech Aine & Co., 


Esperaza. 


P. Destombes & Cie, 


Tourcoi 


ng. 


Ste Nouvelle Klein, 
Levallois-Perret. 


FRENCH INDIA 


A.S. Kandasamy Pillai, 
91, Ranga Pillai Street, 


Pondicherry. 


GERMANY 


Hermann Momberg, 
Wuppertal-Ronsdorf. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Export metal stamped, shaped or cut arti- 
cles to any specifications. 


Contact manufacturers of steel window 
frames and exporters of building materials. 


_ Import straw braid and flashlights. 


Import flashlights, cotton goods, 
brushes, laces, silks, enamelware, shoes, 
slippers, socks, glassware, and pencils, etc. 


Contact manufacturers of 
hosiery, general wearing 
children, ladies and men. 


underwear 
apparel for 


Export bauxite, bricks, ceramics, chemical 
products, medicinal herbs, Semolina, soaps, 
oils, sugar sweatmeat, ladies’ lingeries, 
shoes, hats, santons, clocks & watches. 


Export equipment for under water use 
(professional, sportive or hunting). 


Export motorcycles, brushes. 


Export iron & steel products, metallurgie 
products. 


Export Champagnes, 
paper condensers, etc. 


Export worsted wool, woollen thread. 


bicycles, mushrooms, 


Export tanning extracts. 


Export spectacle glasses, frames, sun 
glasses. 

Export taximeters. 

Export pharmaceutical specialities: cough 
Lozenges, Rheumatic & Dermatologic 
Specialities. 


Export gold, silver’ works, jewellery. 
Export leather & hide for shoes. 
Represent manufacturers of general mer 


chandise. 
Export essential oils & aromatic products. 


Export air compressors and _  air-pumps 
“CREYSSENSAC”, Mechanical Jacks 
Lathes “SIERMO’’, Hydraulic 


Presses & Jacks “RASSANT”’. 
Export fountain pens “BAYARD”, 


Export hats & hoods. 
Export hair pins. 


Export centrifugal pumps, industrial taps. 


Import torch-lights, 
footwear, basket ware. 


leather suit e cases, 


Export “‘Hermo’’ Hack Saw Blades. 


tooth- 
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HOLLAND 
SH. Polak’s Import & 
rt Co 


4, Zaanstraat, Den 
Haag, Netherlands. 


INDONESIA 
N.V. Margo Utomo Import- 
MIJ 


Export 
7, Mliwis, Surabaja. 


JAPAN 
R. K. Mizuno Sporting 
Goods 


Co. a 
Yodoyabashi, Higashiku, 
Osaka. 


Mimatsu Trading Co. Ltd., 
Nake P.O. Box 22, 
Yokohama. 


Faji Trading Co., Ltd., 
49, 4-chome, 
Hiranimachi, Higashi- 
ku, Osaka. 


Yoshio Minaga, 
568, Kubo-Cho, 
Onomichi-si, 
Hiroshima 
Prefecture. 


Ostsuka Iron Work, 
Shitanoe-mura, 
Kitaamabe-gun, 
Oita Prefecture. 


Minato & Miyoshi, 
8, Isogami-dori 
8-chome, Fukiai- 
ku, Kobe. 


Nagoya Products Export 
Co., Ltd 


P.O. Box Higashi 90, 
Nagoya. 


Liebermann Waelchi 
& Co., Ltd. 

95, Hachiman-dori 
5-chome, Kobe. 


Mizutani Kogyo 
K.K. 


3, Ginza 8-chome, 
Chuo-ku Tokyo. 


Noble Trading Co., 
2, 2-chome Nihonbashi- 
dori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Kenji Shibata, 

11, Akasaka Tango- 

cho, Minato-ku, 

Tokyo. ; 


Kyokuto Boeki K.K., 
51-1, Kanda Jinbo 
cho, Tokyo. 


Shin-Nichibei 

Boeki K.K., 

36, Banshu-Cho, 

Shinjuku-ku, 
yo. 


Choju 

i K.K., 
6-1. Takashima- 

Yokohama. 

Hamamatsu Chamber 

of Commerce, 

48, Demma-cho, 


PORTUGAL 


Pires, Irmaos, Lda., 
9, Largo de S. Sebastiao 


Faro. 


Wish to:— 


Export record players, record changers and 
radio parts. 


Contact local exporters of textile products. 
Bankers :— Oversea-Chinese Banking 
poration Ltd. 
Bank of China, Nederlandsche 
Handel Mij, Nationale 
Handelsbank Escomptobank. 


Import bamboo, diameter 5/8" & about 
1 ft. (if necessary, refer to Japanese Con- 
sulate-General, Hongkong). 


Export rayon and silk made-up garments 
and piece goods: Kimono, pyjama, 
jacket scarf, bedcover, table-cloth and etc. 
with all kinds of embroidery work, print- 
ing and Chinaware: tea set, 
dinner set and wer vase, Miscellaneous: 
lighter, fishing tackle, pipe. 


Export onions, potatoes, fresh vegetables, 
fruits, canned goods. 


Export Marine products, agar-agar, agri- 
cultural products, ship’s fittings. 
Import cereals. 


Export Otsuka Marine Type Semi-Diesel 
Engine with Stern Parts and Propeller, (for 
catalogue, apply to Consul-General of 
Japan, Hongkong). 


Export shell buttons. 
Export plastic drawing White Board. 


Export iron & steel products, alloy & 
non-ferrous metal, 


light & heavy ma- 
chineries & plants. 


Bankers:— Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp., Kobe. 


Import rattan, twisted seagrass. 


Export silk, rayon products, Fairy lamp 
for X’mas decoration, rosary, toys, bamboo 
products, machine tools, etc. 


Export sun-platinum wrist 
lighters, fountain-pens. 
Import soyabean. 


watch band, 


Export canary. 


Export canary. 


Export canary. 


Export canary. 


Export musical instruments & harmonica. 


Contact manufacturers of all kinds-of cork 
products, and also contact firms who may 
be interested in selling the cork products 
in Hongkong on a commission basis. 


SWEDEN 


N. Stromgren, Esq., 
Bredgrand, 2, 
Stockholm. 


SYRIA 


R. & M. Etuni & Y, 
Zabalawi Co., 

Sami Pasha Building, 
Harika, Damascus. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Portman (Wholesale & 
Overseas) Ltd., 

400, Oxford. Street, 
London, W.1. 


Briskhams, 
168, Greenford Road, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 


Joseph, Bond & Jeans 
Limited, 

20, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C.2. 


B.P. Mehta, Esq., 
59, Mount Park Road, 
Ealing, London, W.5. 


A.W. Pool Limited, 
Jermyn Street, — 
London, W.1. 


L. Shilling, Esq., 
58, Houndsditch, 
London, E.C.3. 


Sasta Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd 


28, Ropery Street, 
London, E.3. 


H.R. Thomas, Esq., 
68, New Road, Lianelly, 
South Wales. 


S. Usiskin, Esq., 
33, Maddox Street, 
London, W.1. 


Associated Exports Ltd., 
Pountney Hil] House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, 
Cannon Street, 

London, E.C.4. 


G. Andson & Co. Ltd, 
143-167, Brookhill Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool, 20. 


Albac Manufacturing Ltd., 


Radnor House, 


93-7, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 


Philip Wiseburg 
193-195, Kentish Town 
Road, London, N.W.6. 


R.B. Lane, Limited, 
35, Heath Hurst Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


Saxon Hosiery Co., 
22, Lawrence 
Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


E. Hurst & Co. Ltd., 
Pipers Lane, 
Puddington, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 


ABB Centro-American Co. 
Limited, 

132, Great Portland St., 
London, W.1. 


Dawson, Shores, Punch & 
Co., Ltd 


27, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


Goldston Products Ltd., 
36, Upper Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1. 


A.C. & H. Miller, Ltd., 
110, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


B.P. Mehta, Esqa., 
59, Mount Park Road, 
Ealing, London, W.65. 
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Wish to:— 


import cigarette lighters. \ 


Import agricultural produce (tea, peanuts, 
cassia etc.) porcelain, earthenware, yarns, 
synthetic fibres and textiles. 


Intport Departmental store requisites. 


Import wrist watch bracelets. 


Import rubber toys. 


Import ready made garments, socks, towels, 
torches, grey sheeting, drills and long 
cloths. 


Import enamelware and torches for East 
Africa. 


Import general fancy goods, novelties, 
domestic household goods, nists 
sundries, stationery, hairdressers sundries, 
chemists’ sundries, domestic glassware, 


items for electrical sundries trade, fancy 
metal goods, wooden, glass or alabaster 
lamp bases and egg timers on fancy stands- 


Import cotton materials. 


Intport Hawaian shirts and felt hats. 
Import furs. 


I rt men’s singlets, cotton piece goods, 
handkerchiefs, enamelware and footwear. 


Import rubber footwear. 


Import woollen gloves, interlock under- 


wear. 


Import nine pencils, watch bands, cigarette 
lighters and cases, fancy goods and com- 
pacts. 

Import shirts, singlets and underwear. 


Import nylon stockings. 


Import enamelware. 


Import flashlights and batteries. 


Import chair cane for British West Indies. 


Import parasols and fancy goods. 
Import egg products—frozen & dried eggs. 


Export coir mats & ntatting, pickles (all 
kinds), black pepper, ginger, termeric, 
curry powder, vegetable oils and oil 


| 
ar 
n- 
i, Hamamatsu-cho, 
4-chome, Shiba, 
— 
<a, 
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European & Orient 
Commercial Corp., Ltd., 
110, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


A.P. & E. Singer, Ltd., 
Royal London House 
16, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C.3. 


Charles, Frank, Esq., 
67-73, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow, C.1. 


Lever Trading Co., 
22, Brantford Court, 
fSouthgate, London, N.14. 


Rollo-Hardy & Co. Ltd., 
Blaenrhondda, 
‘jiamorgan, Wales. 


2. Fox, Esq., 

Messrs. F. J. Edwards 
Limited, 

859-361, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


Silka Supplies Lta., 
341, Commercial Road, 
London, Kil. 


Vegetable Parchment 
Mills (Deleroix) Ltd., 
St. Mary Cray, 
Orpington, Kent. 


Duchy Canneries Ltd., 
90-96, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Jose Sanz, (London) Ltd, 
London Fruit Exchange, 
Spitalfields Market, 
London, E.1. 


G.M. Gregory, Esqa., 
7, St. Simon’s Avenue, 
London, S.W.165. 


Bayswater Tubes & 
Sections, Ltd, 
Valley Works, 
Blaenrhondda, 
Glamorgan. 


Norman Cycles Limited, 
Gloucester House, 

19, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


International Bottle Co., 
Limited, 

140, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. 


U.S.A, 

L. Freedman & Co., 

200, Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 


WEST INDIES 

F. Olivieri, 

Box 5614, 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 


Wish to:— 


Export cement, brass rods and tubes. 
Export chemicals. 


Export photographic, optical and scientific 
instruments. 


Export general merchandise (particularly 
chemicals). 


Export stainless steel tubes and sections. 


Export steel metal working machines. 


Export toilet paper. 


Export vulcanised fibre (leatheroid) and 
vegetable parchment for food wrapping. 


Fixport canned cornish pilchards in tomato 
& natural, also sardines and fillets of 
anchovies in pure olive oil. 


Export fruit. 


Export liquid gold. 


Export bright and ee welding steel 
tubing. 


Export bicycles and motorcycles. 


Export glass containers, closures and 


bottles. 


Export leather and stimulated leather for 
the manufacture of shoes. 


Represent on 5% commission basis local 
manufacturers of knitted shirts, underwear, 
socks, camphor, plastic manufactures, shoe- 
laces, optical glasses, flashlight torch cases 
& bulbs, vacuum flasks, school stationery, 
cotton blankets and towels, handkerchiefs 
etc. 


A. Leonard Moses Ltd., 
92, Harbour Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 
B.W.1. 


FAR EAST 


ECONOMIC 


Wish to:— 


EVIEW 


Import earthenware—crockery and general 
merchandise. 


HONGKONG TRADE OFFERS 


National Carbon (Eastern) 
Limited, 

P.O. Box 1615, 

Hongkong. 


Sino-Malaya Trading Co., 
P.O. Box No. 2027, 
Hongkong. 


Po On Hong Company Ltd., 


66, Bonham Strand West, 
Hongkong. 


Verder & Co. (HK) Ltd., 
P.O. Box No. 2714, 
Hongkong. 


E. Penn Industrial 
Manufactory Ltd., 

5th Floor, Pedder-Building, 
Hongkong. 


Man Chong Rattan Company 
(HK) Ltd., 

P.O. Box No. 2616, 
Hongkong. 


Yue Ying Can Mfg. Co,, 
281-283, Hennessy Road, 
Hongkong. 


Homandas & Comfpany, 
47. Pottinger Street, 
Hongkong. 


Wah Chong Metal Works, 
Ltd., 


24, Des Voeux Road, 
Central, 
Hongkong. 


‘Export oil 


collapsible tubes 


Wish to:— 
Export “EVEREADY” Flashlight cases. 


_ Import textiles, porcelain wares and other 


manufactured products from United King- 

dom. Wish to export Chinese Produces 

from Hongkong to the United Kingdom. 

Bankers:— The Natiomale~ H'andelsbank, 
N.V. Hongkong. 


Export embroidered linen and silk to U.K, 
North & South Anrerica, India, Canada, 
Australia, France: Cotton-knitted goods, 
cotton piece goods, cotton yarn, vacuum 
flasks, torch light cases and ea 
rattan materials to Djakarta, 

Bangkok, United Kingdom, South hain 


India, Pakistan. 

seeds, beans, groundnuts, 
apricot kernels, rosin, crude lacquer, 
menthol crystals, peppermint oils, citronella 
oils, medicinal herbs, ege products, hog 
casings to European countries and Japan. 
Further information can be obtained in this, 
Department. 


Import into the United Kingdom China 
Vegetable Oil. 


Export “Butterfly” brand vacuum flasks 

and torch cases. Further information can 

be obtained at this Department. 

Bankers':— Bank of Canton, Hongkong. 
United Chinese Bank, Hong- 
kong. 


Export rattans of all descriptions, rattan 
ware, rattan furniture, . bamboo blinds, 
canes, cassia, feathers, buffalo & cow 
hides, mats, matting, table mats, tea mats, 
raime, seagrass braid, . twisted seagrass, 
straw braid, spices and’ made-up goods. 


Export tinplate/aluminium ‘decorated cans 
of every description, 
crown corks & metal screw caps, 
advertising panels, calendars: &c. 


Export all kinds of Hongkong manufae- 
tured goods such as textiles, made-up gar- 
ments like shirts, pyjamas, singlets, shorts 
etc. rubber & leather shoes, scarves, hand- 


-kerchiefs, torches, batteries, bulbs, um 


brellas, watch bracelets, vacuum flasks, 
etc. 


Bankers :— Mercantile Bank of India, 


Export aluminium ware to Ceylon, West 
India, and North Borneo. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in —een by the Graphic Press 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. 


Annual! subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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* 
* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED + 
# (REGISTERED IN LONDON. UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1690, ON 2ND DECEMBER. 1892) % 
Capital and General Reserves .... ... ... ... 1,500,000 4F 
% Head Office: Agents in New York: % 
% 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. Chase National Bank of the City of New York % 
Branches & Agencies: Bank of Montreal 
Pe INDIA CEYLON MALAYAN HONGKONG 
BOMBAY COLOMBO FEDERATION cuINA 
* CALCUTTA GALLE IPOH % 
DELHI JAFFNA KOTA BHARU SHANGHAI 
HOWRAH KANDY KUALA LIPIS 
* MADRAS KUALA LUMPUR THAILAND % 
CURMA KUALA TRENGGANU BANGKOK 
CHITTAGONG — JAPAN ; 
KAR ACHT MAURITIUS OSAKA 
KHULNA PORT LOUTS SINGAPORE TOKYO 
A. G. DONN, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


Bo 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD. CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


FINANCE 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 
is ESTABLISHED 184} 
GILMAN COMPANY LTD. 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
| REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up .............. Nfl. 33,000,000.- 
Reserve Funds .. » 09,200,000.- 


Head Office:— Amsterdam. 


Save 
See 


Branches :— 
Netherlands :— Sumatra:— India: — 
The Hague Djambi Bombay | 
Medan Calcutta 
Rotterdam 
Palemban 
Java:— Telok Betong _.. you are assured of fast comfortable 
Djakarta Japan:— S journeys in 4 engined ‘Skymaster’ aircraft 2» 
Borneo:— Tokio crewed by British pilots who have . 
_Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin < travelled more than 40,000,000 passenger 
Kobe miles with one of the finest punctuality 
Bandung Pontianak Osaka records in the Far East. e 
-A 
Malang Celebes:— The reduced administrative costs of a 
. regional airline enable Cathay Pacific Airways ! 
Probolinggo Makassar Singapore. to offer reduced fares without detriment to e 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 
CMATARE Lombok:— Thailand:— punctuality or safety. 
Soerabaia Ampenan Bangkok © 
Representatives in London and New York. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Lied, 


Passages, call 56260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
nager. ‘ 
Ma a6 BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (‘H.K. LTD., and major tourist agents. 


ATLAS 
ACCESSORIES 


STANDARD-VACUUM OIL 


HONG KONG BANK BUILDING TELEPHONE 30203 


4 
SA 
er’ 
SAIGON 
GON 
] 
T. van Gulik, ee 
x) 7 My 
. y 
‘\ 
\ 
\ =| | 
—— 
— 
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COMPANY 


LTD. 


EE 


| JARDINE, MATHESON } 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
| HONG KONG 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


BUILDING JAPAN & KOREA | 
HONG KONG Tea and General Merchants, ) 
Insurance, Shipping and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Air Transport 


| 

| 

| | Importers and Exporters, 
5 
? 
| 
| 
| 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and | 

| 


| 

| The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
) The Australia China Line 

| 


| 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration | 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


| 
5 
HEAD OFFICE: 
} Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| 
Glen Line Limited | 
| 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


| 

| 

| 

TOKYO NEW YORK ! 


5 
BRANCHES: } Royal Mail Lines Limited 

? Prince Line Limited 

HONG KONG MANILA ? Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. ) 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc, 
| Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. q 

YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
| 

NAGOYA OLOMBO ) Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
KOBE CANTON ) Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* | Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. ) 

| 
| 
| 
SUBSIDIARIES :— | The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
: The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 


Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, | 
Kenya. | 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


— 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. NICOLINE MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 2 
Sept. 17 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.V. MATHILDE MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 7 
M.V. KIRSTEN MAERSK .... .... .... Sept. 19 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan, via Manila 
M.V. HERTA MAERSK .... .... .... ...- Aug. 12 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSK .... .... .... .... Aug. 30 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents: 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


| 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: ........... ... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: ............ 8,132,000.- 
Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
BRANCHES 
INDIA 

Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 

Agra Gauhati New Delhi 

Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 

Ajmer Gondal Pilani 

Allahbad Gwahor Poona 

Alwar Howrah Rajkot 

Amritsar [Indore Raniganj 

Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 

Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 

Baroda Jamnagar Simla 

Banaras Jodhpur Surat 

Bhavnagar Kanpur Ujjain 

Bombay Karaikudi 

Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 

Calcutta Lucknow 

Coimbatore Madras 

Cuttack Madura Bhind 

Dehra Dun Moga Dabra 

Delhi Mysore Morena 

Deoghar Nagpur Palwal 

PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH INDIA 

Karachi Penang Pondicherry 

Chittagong Singapore 

BURMA 
Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
co-operation with first class Bankers. 


4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 


| 
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